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for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
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HISTORIC INTEREST. 


N another part of the journal we summarise the report 
presented to the National Trust for Places of Historic 

Interest or Natural Beauty, and it is to be hoped that the 

attention directed to the proceedings of this most useful 

body will help to quicken the sense of responsibility on the 
part of those who are the possessors or guardians of what is old, 
beautiful and interesting. Unfortunately, we know that time is 
always on the side of destruction. The treasures that have been 
handed down from our foreiathers, ifonce they are lost never 
can be regained, and against their existence there are many 
forces that operate inevitably. The oldest house will in the course 
of ages begin to decay, and as Sir William Richmond pointed 
out a short time ago, the pictures hanging on London walls are 
being slowly and, perhaps, fataily injured by a poison which the 
all-pervading fog deposits on their canvases. Fire and kindred 
accidents are continually lying in wait for the things we treasure. 
Against some of these evils itis possible to take precautions, and 
yet when all that is possible has been done a percenta eof beautiful 
objects must fall victims to accident annually. Worse by far, 
however. than the operation of time are the carelessness, neglect 
and often the warton injury done by man himself. Only a 
minority, though we hope a growing minority, is sensible of the 
duty to hand down to our children, unimpaired as far as possible, 
what we have received from our forefathers. In the late part of 
the eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth, century there 
were comparatively few who cared much tor what was old. The 
stones of many a beautiful building have been taken away to 
erect field walls and farm outbuildings. We know of a farm in 
Wiltshire where the walk from the door to the cattle-yard 
is paved with ancient gravestones ircem the neighbouring 
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church. Nor need we profess any great astonishment at this, 
seeing that in the twentieth century the local authority of a small 
provincial town was with great difficulty prevented from carting 
away its Edwardian wall tor the purpose of erecting workmen's 
dwellings. And not many years ago a county council remove 
one of the most beautiful wooden bridges on the Thames and 
replaced it by a structure as hideous as a manufacturing town 
could supply. 

It may be possible in the future to check the more Hagrant 
of these offences, though as a rule a considerable amount of 
agitation is needed to arrest the hand of the Goth and Philistine; 
lut, after all, it is the private owner who has done most of the 
mischief, especially to houses. A few who have inherited 
mansions of historic interest, and many who have purchased 
them, no sooner got into possession than they began 
to enquire how the house could be, as they phrased it, 
“adapted to meet modern requirements.” To-day he 
would be a very ignorant owner indeed who set about 
joiuing a perfectly modern structure to one of great age; but 
whoever knows Engtish country bouses 1s aware that there was 
a time when no such scruples existed. There are thousands of 
places that must once have been extremely beautiful, but are 
now hideous to behold. The writer is thinking of one in 
particular. It was a military castle, built originally for purposes 
of defence, and as a place of arms generally ; but the man who 
possessed it in the early nineteenth century had additions and 
alterations made by one of, the least capable of the architects of 
that time. Later on, when gas was invented, more destruction 
was wrought and more ugliness introduced to fit the new 
iluminant. The consequence is that those who go to visit this 
plaice, because of having read so much about it in history, come 
away disappointed and irritated. In smaller country houses one is 
constantly coming on the same thing; the owner with a certain 
pride shows the part that is old, and without shame the still greater 
part that has been ruined by alterations; even when he uses the 
word * restoration ” the effect isexactly the same. Unfortunately, 
bodies of men have acted just as the individual did. The parish 
churches of England are a great inheritance from the ages of the 
past. There were thousands of them which, when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, retained the features they possessed 
when built, but then came the evil time of church restoration. 
Bad building and worse ornament were introduced into the fine 
work of the past, with the result that it is scarcely possible 
to-day to come across a church which at all resembles the 
place in which our ancestors worshipped. It is true that the 
autiquary may ferret out a bit here anda bit there which may 
help him to imagine what once had been, but these are scraps 
compared to the whole. Our regret is deepened by the fact that 
there seem to have been times in English history when a fine 
taste prevailed throughout England. If a church, a stable, a 
mansion or a dove-house of Tudor times be looked at, the lines 
wil invariably be found fine and the proportions just; while the 
same dignilied and fastidious taste in ornamentis equally noticeable 
in stonework, ironwork and woodwork, as if it came, not from 
the excellence of a solitary artilicer, but bora of a spirit that 
prevailed in the England of that date. 

The converse is true of some other periods. If we take the 
period that elapsed between, say, the Battle of Waterloo and 
the time when John Ruskin was in his meridian, we shall find 
that all classes seemed to be devoid of the sense of what was 
beautiful. Dress, which had been fine and comely in the 
eighteenth century, became ugly in the extreme. Houses 
of that period can be known by their transgression of all 
the laws ot beauty. Wood and stone, brass and iron, whatever 
was handled by the artist, show the same evil taint. It was 
only by the striving of a very small number of individuals 
that a perception was roused of that art which had dignified 
England in Tudor times. It the National Trust had existed then 
it might have saved a great deal of what has been irretrievably 
lost; yet that is no reason why it should not now begin to 
gather up the fragments that remain. If much has gone to 
oblivion, much still remains, and we hope that all the bodies 
concerned will co-operate with the National Trust in helping 
to preserve our historic treasures. 


Our Portrait lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrice 
§ Pole-Carew with her children. Lady Poie-Carew is a 
daughter of the Marquess of Ormonde, and her marriage to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew took place in 1901. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindnz2ss 
of readers if they woud forward the corresponderce at once to hin. 
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ING EDWARD has taken an unusual, but none the 
less wise and judicious, course in expressing his hope 
that means may yet be found to preserve Crosby Hall. 
Its fate, in spite of much newspaper declamation, has 
been regarded with a considerable amount of apathy, 

and this is not altogether due to public or municipal disregard of 
what is ancient and historical. On the contrary, many who are of 
an antiquarian turn of mind regret that the building was so badly 
restored in the early days of His Majesty’s predecessor, and this 
has caused them to be less enthusiastic about its preservation. 
Another point is that the Bank, to which the site belongs, has 
tried to make a fairly good bargain about the sale of it. Never- 
theless, Crosby Hall, as His Majesty has pointed out, is an 
interesting relic of old London, and a place with many historical 
associations connected with it, and we hope that the influence of 
the King will be able to prevent it from being destroyed A sum 
of £60,000 has already been subscribed towards the preservation 
of the hall, and what further funds are necessary will no doubt 
be now forthcoming. 


A very interesting report was read at the meeting of the 
National ‘Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 
It placed Barrington Court first in importance among the new 
acquisitions of the year. Enough money has been received to 
justify the purchase, but it is still about £500 short of the amount 
required. It was noted at the last meeting that Mr. N. C. 
Rothschiid intended to present to the Trust Burwell Fen, a 
district of great interest to botanists and entomologists. This 
gifthas now been completed, as has also that of Wandle Park from 
Mrs. Richardson Evans. Some land, too, on Llanlleiana Head, 
Anglesey, has been conveyed to the Trust, and the fifteenth century 
gatehouse at Westbury College has been made over to them. 
About £216 has been subscribed for the purchase of the Sarsen 
Stones, popularly known as the Grey Wethers, on the Marl- 
borough Downs. ‘These were a few of the more important items 
in the report dealing mostly with things that were either done or 
in the way of accomplishment. 


An equally interesting story was told of the projects that 
the Trust has still in hand. One is the purchase of the Coleridge 
Cottage at Nether Stowey, for which £600 is needed, with an 
additional £200 for a maintenance fund. Reference was also 
made to the danger of disfigurement to the Malvern Hills. It is 
recorded in the report as the opinion of the council that “a great 
deal of damage to the wild and picturesque beauty of these hills 
might be avoided if these who lived in Malvern itself would 
show themselves more genuinely anxious to protect the hills 
from encroachments.” A valuable suggestion was made that 
steps should be taken for the preservation of the old stone bridges 
of the country. How beautiful they are may be seen by anyone 
who will take the trouble to look up the number of this journal in 
Which photographs of many of them haveappeared. One by one 
they are assailed by philistine local bodies, and unless some attempt 
18 made to arouse public opinion we shall lose them all. The 
report concluded with a little summary of the history of the 
Trust. It has been in existence only twelve years, and yet 
during that time has become the possessor of twenty-eight 
properties declared by Act of Parliament to be inalienably the 
property of the nation. The area of land thus held extends toa 
couple of thousand acres, and the number of interesting buildings 
to twelve. It is a very good record for the Trust, and the more 
energetic members of it may look forward with confidence to 
finding abundant rcom for their activity in the future. 
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People with a statistical turn of mind -vill find much to feed 
their interest in the facts collected by the Board of Trade in 
regard to coal. In the United Kingdom this is a very important 
industry, as it employs a number not far short of 1,000,000 
men. There are more people working at coal in this country 
than in any other country in the world. Arranged on this basis, 
the others come as follows: The United States, Germany, France 
and Belgium. Contrary to what we should have expected, the 
United States’ output for each person employed is the greatest, 
namely, 560 tons. The United Kingdom is a bad second 
with 282 tons, Germany, France and Belgium following. The 
production of the United States now exceeds that of the United 
Kingdom by nearly 50 per cent. Coal is dearer in Germany 
than in the United Kingdom, and it is cheapest in the United 
States. When we remember how closely coal and manufacture 
are bound together it is easy to see the very great importance of 
these figures. British pre-eminence in commerce had its origin 
in the fact that the coal measures in this country were exploited 
before those of any other part of the world. The reporter to the 
Board of Trade does not venture on any forecast of the time it 
will require to exhaust the supply. Scares on this subject used 
to be raised every few years; but expert opinion is now 
convinced that it 1s likely to outlast the next two or three 
generations at any rate. 


lor some time past we have been aware of a movement 
among the Essex farmers for the purpose of bringing them into 
closer touch with the consumers of produce. This project has 
now taken definite shape. There has been established a central 
store, at which British fat cattle will be slaughtered in the most 
hygienic and painless manner. English meat will be forwarded 
to such customers as preler it. English cereals, too, are to be 
treated and cooked so that the public may be educated into an 
understanding of the difference between the vile bread that is 
now most commonly sold and eaten and bread that is made out 
of the best flour and properly baked. Similar object-lessons are 
to be given in the matter of butter, eggs and other dairy produce. 
We only hope that there is not too much philanthropy mixed up 
with the scheme. If it were started as a trading concern, 
conducted on business lines for the purpose of obtaining a profit, 
success might very possibly be assured; but i! it be with 
educational motives only, we do not think much good will come 
from it, as the enthusiasm and the funds gradually dwindle 
away Irom such institutions after their first freshness has departed. 


THE OLD COACH-DRIVER. 
Among his garden roses lone he sits 
And hears the traffic of the road roll past, 
But never more the jingle of his bits, 
His long whip’s thunder and his. guard’s full blast. 


He hears for rattle of his leading bars 
‘The throb of engines, and the motor’s horn 
l‘or the strong music blown against the stars 
On many a frosty night and windy morn. 


With eyes grown dim, with old feet faltering, 
Scarce now he dares to cross that road—the same 
Where once in robe of scarlet he was king 
And all pulled out before him when he came. 


‘Time will be served; new years new codes adjust; 
Old rules are banished and old days depart ; 
The dust is on his roses, and the dust 
Of eighty years hangs, choking, round his heart. 
WILL H. OGILVIK. 


The English public takes an interest that is always kindly, 
without being impertinent, in such private affairs of its public 
men as are brought prominently before it. During the last few 
days they have grieved with Mr. Lloyd-George and rejoiced 
with Lord Loreburn, knowing well that life is a mixture of 
sadness: and delight. The President of the Board of Trade 
has won the respect and even the affection of the public by the 
wit, tact and courtesy with which he has conducted the business 
of his great office; and just at a moment when he is at the 
top of his fame, it seems one of life’s ironies that he should lose 
a beloved daughter. On the other hand, there is equal willing- 
ness to congratulate Lord Loreburn on his marriage. As Mr. 
Robert Reed, the present Lord Chancellor was a very fiery 
partisan, but in the House of Lords he has more than once 
shown that he places country far above party. Indeed, his 
independence on the question of magisterial appointments almost 
caused a mutiny in the Liberal ranks. That was but a passing 
feeling, for uprightness and independence invariably in this 
country meet with recognition in the end. 


We have to note with very sincere regret the premature 
death of a valued contributor, Sir Douglas Brooke, Bart., of 
Colebrooke, County Fermanagh. The late baronet, who was born 
in 1865, was the eldest son of ‘Sir Victor Brooke, well known as 
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a big-game-shooter and a good sportsman all round, as well as an 
eloquent speaker on political subjects. He hunted the Pau 
foxhounds for many years. His son, the late Sir Douglas, was as 
keen a sportsman as his father, and a thorough naturalist, with 
more practised powers of observation. Some of his contri- 
butions to our columns on the movements of birds, especially of 
the woodcock, have been of very much more than common interest, 
and all his information was at first hand, gathered by himself 
for the most part on his own Irish property. He was the owner 
of a herd of red deer with some remarkable heads. Apart from 
his natural history pursuits, he was a charming companion and 
pleasant writer, and will be very greatly missed and sincerely 
mourned. 


When Admiral Fisher declared, on an occasion that has 
almost become historical, that our naval men could hit, he might 
be imprudent, but certainly knew what he was talking about. 
The shooting at the hull of the old battle-ship Hero by the 
Channel Fleet bas been such as to excite astonishment at the 
accuracy of modern gunnery. Most of the shooting was done 
at the range usual in battle practice, that is to say, 7,000yds., 
and at this distance the single mast and funnel were shot 
away and the unarmoured portions of the hull completely 
riddled. But one of the vessels in Sir Percy Scott’s squadron 
performed a much greater feat than this. Hits were made with 
guns fired at a distance of 13,o00yds., or seven and a-half 
miles. Such performances as these are enough to alarin the 
timid. They mean that if, in a time of warfare, every mile of 
our coast was not carefully guarded, immense ships lying well 
off at sea could pitch shells intoa great number of our coast towns 
and do immeasurable damage by fire, if not by any other means. 
The worst of it is that, whenever a more effective means of 
attack is invented, it is necessary to find an equally good means 
of defence, and thus do the expenses of the Services increase. 

Men of science usually adopt such very superior airs to the 
journalist that it is pleasant for once to see the tables turned. A 
correspondent of The Times, writing in reference to the speeches 
delivered by Lord Dunedin and Lord Rayleigh at the Royal 
Society, incidentally makes a remark that “there are perhaps as 
many men as could be counted on the fingers of one hand to 
whom it is really a pleasure to listen.” When we call to mind 
the names of those who were really masters of science, we think 
that at the same time they were masters of the English language. 
Men such as the late Professor Tyndall or Professor Huxley did 
not cloak their meaning in technicalities; they were thoroughly 
aware of the fact that there is nothing in science which cannot 
be stated in plain and simple language. It is the professor of only 
moderate attainments who is overwhelmed by the technicalities 
of his task, and talks in a language that cannot be “ understanded 
of the people.” The journalist who states all this should earn 
the gratitude of all who have an intelligent curiosity as to the 
discoveries of science; and the professors will do well to accept 
his hints in good part. 


Mr. Percy Bunting delivered himself of a very interesting 
address to a number of book-lovers on Saturday night. He 
properly despises the easily-assumed air of superiority with which 
men of culture affect to view all that great striving multitude of 
ordinary human beings who delight in the cheap Press and the 
poorest literature. Mr. Bunting’s view is a more hopeful one. 
He says that by the Education Act of 1870 a vast number of new 
readers were created. They were created, too, out of classes that 
for generations had been ignorant. At the time when Mr. Forster's 
Act came into operation it was the rule, and not the exception, 
for people in remote villages to sign with their mark and not with 
their names, as many parish registers testify. These new readers 
have rushed to the common and the obvious in literature; and no 
doubt it will require a generation or two to educate them into any 
true apprehension of what is beautiful. But the process is going 
on, and Mr. Bunting’s advice is that we should not look upon 
these beginners unsympathetically and with contempt, but should 
keepon steadily helping and encouraging them toseek higher things. 


We have frequently noticed the admirable work which is 
being done by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. It is 
very Satisfactory news that Lord Cromer has accepted the office 
of honorary vice-president of this excellent institution. As one 
of the Empire’s pro-Consuls in Egypt, Lord Cromer’s duties 
must have brought him into touch with much work of a 
similar kind in the more tropical parts of the great area over 
which his authority was dominant, so that this acceptance of 
office in connection with the Liverpool School is something more 
than merely a well-deserved recognition of its importance and 
usefulness. 





Owing to the rise in the price of tin agood many new mining 
shafts have been sunk, and a good many old ones, disused for a 
while, reopened in Cornwall, the tin-producing country par excellence 
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ever since the days when the Phoenicians were the navigators 
and traders of the world. The effect has been that a good deal of 
mine washings has been poured into streams which were formerly 
quite innocent of such impurity, or at least have been innocent of 
it sé long that the fish had recovered from any ill-effects it may ever 
have produced. Now that is changedagain. The mine washing 
is again polluting the water, and the fishing on many of the 
streams is, in consequence, not nearly what it used to be before the 
appreciation in value of the metal produced from these mines. It is 
a singular instance of effect produced by a cause which seems 
exceedingly remote from it; but that does not mend the matter, 
What is wanted is some further legislation to stop the pollution, 
since existing powers are insufficient. 





“ England’s Second XI." continues its victorious course in 
Australia. The latest match was played at Brisbane between 
the M.C.C, team and Queensland, and resulted in an easy win for 
the English players. The Queenslanders had the first innings, 
and only made 78, while their opponents, when it was 
their turn, made a total of 308, the chief scorers being 
Mr. kK. L. Hutchings 67, Mr. A. O. Jones 6g, and Rhodes, who 
carried out his bat for 70. In the next innings of the Australian 
team the only two men able to make a stand at all were Hartigan, 
who seems to have played a very stylish innings for his 59, and 
Thompson, who made 33. But they were all disposed of for 
186, so that the English players won by an innings and 44 runs, 
It is safe to say that their prospects for the Test Match are 
extremely brilliant. 


ANGLING APHORISMS. 
Meegre and poor indeed the bag that Fortune sends— 
And only himself to blame who promiseth fish to friends. 


Hope is dead in the bosom: let us rest by the weir 

And hearken awhile to the Stranger, yarning of yesteryear, 

Tales of slaughter and glory, lies without sense or shame. 

Soft, my son, and be quiet! Next year thou shall do the same. 

Take heed, my son, of the Alder and learn, without surprise, 

‘There is a Tree that feedeth on Artificial lies. 

Wiser to sit and wait and watch till the pipe be out: 

He who covereth pastures rarely covereth trout. 

Give both ears to the Stranger, telling thee of the Spot, 

Mark it wiih care, my brother; mistake—or fish—it not. 

If thou will take Her with thee, look she be large and tall, 

With a hat that shameth the garden, a crimson parasol. 

let her be sprightly and loud as the heart of man could wish, 

What will allure a Visher surely will take a Fish! 

Delay and your chance will vanish and leave you in the lurch: 

But delay and delay again or ever you strike your perch. 

Down in the depths of Sheol, doomed beyond hope or doubt, 

Suffers and toils the seller of hooks that straightenéd out. 

Why do Sir Durham Ranger and the Karl of Popham swear ? 

Green is the Isle of Krin and tie buyer of waters there. 

Saints there be a-plenty, but never sainted yet 

Who endured on earth the bungle of a brother with the net. 
W. BERNARD TONKIN. 


No one who is in the habit of observing the habits of birds, 
and who happens to pay a winter visit to the little seaside town 
of Fowey on “the Cornish Riviera,” can help noticing the 
surprising tameness of the cormorants, which swim in and out 
among the pleasure-boats and fishing-boats with the unconcerm 
of a London sparrow among the hansoms. This tameness is i 
strong contrast with their habits in other harbours on the same 
coast. In some of the harbours of Devon as much as ts. a head 
is given by the harbour-master for each of these birds shot within 
the harbour itself. The motive of putting this price on theif 
heads is to reduce their numbers in the harbour and so save the 
lives of the countless small fish on which they feed. In Fowey, 
on the contrary, the authorities forbid the firing of a gun within 
the harbour, a policy which is, probably, a very sound one, for the 
visitors who bring money into the place crowd the harbour with 
boats and do not appreciate being made the mark for gunshots. 
So the cormorants appreciate their immunity and acknowledge 
it by their confiding tameness. 

Both a woodman and a keeper of the writer’s acquaintance 
have assured him—the one making the statement in the first 
instance, and the other confirming it—that squirrels have been 
laying up larger boards of nuts and acorns this year than they 
have ever been known to do before. Folks who follow the puzzling 
ways of weather wisdom are likely to see in this an indication 
that a winter of more than common severity is upon us. _ [t may 
be so, but we often see the animals quite as deluded as ourselves: 
birds incited to begin their domestic work by a very transient 
spell of warm weather in spring, and bees tempted from thei 
hives by a glint of wintry sunshine. We need not fear the 
worst because of this prudence of the squirrels. 
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THE FUBILEE 


HE receipt of an invitation 
card 14in. by ioin., carry- 
ing a charming drawing 
by Mr. Willink of the 
Wetterhorn, with a fore- 

vround of fairies asleep in a cave 
of snow, reproduced in miniature 
here, is a reminder that the Alpine 
Club celebrates this year the 
Jubilee of its foundation in 
December, 1857. The December 
dinner has always been the great 
function of the club; but for the 
Jubilee no ord nary invitation card 
would have sufficed, nor indeed 
any ordinary room, for the dinner is 
to be held in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 
All who belong to the climbing 
fraternity know that the week before 
Christmas is always a festival week 
with the club. The Monday evening 
is devoted to an annual meeting 
(even a sporting club must have an 
annual meeting in our business-like 
country) and the election of a new 
president. On the Tuesday after- 
noon (December 17th) the winter 
picture show—to which admission 
can very easily be obtained during 
the following fortnight by any who 
are interested in Alpine landscape 
-is opened; on the Tuesday evening 
comes the dinner, and this winter 
the retiring president holds a recep- 
tion in the Irner Temple Hall on 
the evening of the Wednesday. 
Under these circumstances a_ few 
notes as to the history, constitution 
and achievements of the Alpine Club 


—the parent of all the other climbing clubs at home and 
abroad—may be considered ‘ seascnable.” 


‘*The ascent of Mont Blanc is attempted by few; of these, the records 
are to be found at Chamouny. When Saussure ascended to make experiments 
at that height, the motive was a worthy one; but those who are impelled by 
curiosity alone are not justified in risking the lives of their guides. The pay 
tempts these poor fellows to encounter the danger, but their safety, devoted 
as they are to their employers, is risked for a poor consideration. It is no 
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OF THE ALPINE CLUB 


By Sir ALEXANDER KENNEDY. 


THE INVITATION 





CARD. 


Englishman—Colonel Mark Beaufoy—only a year later (1787) 


excuse that the employer thinks his own 
life worthless; here he ought to think of 
the safety of others; yet seldom a season 
passes without the attempt. One English- 
man went to the summit only to say he 
had been there. . . . All who have 
succeeded have advised no one to attempt 
it; they admit, however, when again in 
safely, that the fatigue and danger was 
infinitely exceeded by the gratification.” — 
Murray's ** Handbook for Travelers in 
Switzerland,” 1838. 

So wrote the Baedeker of 
seventy years ago, and the passage 
continued to reappear in later 
editions of the Handbook, with the 
notable addition (certainly until 
1854): “ It is a remarkable fact that 
a large proportion of those who have 
made this ascent have been persons 
of unsound mind”! I have often 
wondered who was the inventor of 
this wonderful statement, why he 
invented it and why he kept on 
repeating it. History, however, 
is silent on this point, and anti- 
quarians have not yet commenced 
their investigations. But the many 
records of the early ascents, which 
!ook down from my shelves as I write, 
give no indication even of incipient 
insanity on the part of their authors, 
unless a certain tendency to magnify 
dangers and to steepen angles of 
slope be taken as first premonitory 
symptoms. 

The first ascent of Mont 
Blanc was made seventy-one years 
before the foundation of the Alpine 
Club, and the first ascent by an 


But it may fairly be said that most of the other important ‘ first 


ascents” in the Swiss and French mountains outside the Bernese 
Oberland have been made by members of the club; and now, 
although the days of first ascents, and even of important ‘ new 
routes,” are passed so far as Central Europe is concerned, it is 
pleasant to find that the enthusiasm, partly for sport and partly 
for Nature, which inspired the founders of the club fifty years 
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avo, remains among their successors, and has carried them first 
to the Caucasus and later on to the Andes, the New Zealand 
mountains, the Canadian Rockies and the Himalayas, and finally 
io Alaska and to Central Africa, for exploration, climbing and 
adventure. Unless Iam much mistaken, even the anonymous 
author of that amusing brochure, “ The Roof-climber’s Guide 
to Trinity” (College), is a member of the club, driven by 
his environment to reprehensible practices in “ unlegalised 
stegophilism.” 

The Alpine Clul originated among a few friends, pedes- 
trians and good fellows, who had done a certain amount of 
‘limbing, and its initiation dates from a letter written by the late 
Mr. William Mathews of Birmingham in February, 1857. I 
have before me a copy of a circular of December of the same 
year, containing twenty names of original members, setting forth 
the proposed rules of the club and followed by a notice convening 
a first meeting of the club at Ashley’s Hotel, Covent Garden, for 
December 22nd of that year, Mr. Edward Whymper, who 
is as indefatigable a collector as he is a climber, bas recently 
reprinted the earliest published list of members of the club (1859), 
of which he possesses what is probabiy the only copy in existence. 
It contains 123 names, and it is interesting to note how many of 
them have made their mark in the world since then, although 
one or two occur somewhat unexpectedly. Among these names, 
as | look through them, I find those of Matthew Arnold, Richard 


Baggallay, Edward Birkbeck, T. G. Bonney, J. Chamberlain 
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(who, therefore, did not hold the doctrine of the foolishness 
of physical exercise when he was a young man), W. D. 
Freshfield, Wiiliam Longman, Robert Liveing, Herman 
Merivale, John Murray, Richard Malins, Arthur Milman, Sir 
]. H. Ramsay, Albert Smith, William Spottiswoode, Leslie 
Stephen, Isaac Taylor, John Tyndall and Alired Wills. Of the 
old members of 1859, several are still happily to be seen, and 
sometimes heard, at the meetings and dinners of the club, and 
in the 1g07 list there are still twenty-two members who were 
elected in or before 1860; it may fairly be claimed that in their 
cases the insanity has been unusually long in showing itself. 
The object ot the Alpine Club, according to its constitution, 
is * the promotion of good fellowship among mountaineers, of 
mountain climbing and mountain exploration throughout the 
world, and of better knowledge of the mountains through literature, 
science and art.” “The means adopted to carry out these 
objects,” according to a circular of 1859, ‘are dining together 
twice a year, and occasional evening meetings.” Originally 
there was no stated climbing “ qualification” for membership, 
although it is clear that the bulk of the older members were at 
least as good climbers as their successors. But for many years 
past membership of the club—unless given on a literary or 
attistic qualification—has only been obtainable by satisfying a 
somewhat exacting committee that the candidate has really had 
experience in “first-class” climbs extending over a sufficient 
period to be some guarantee that he has not taken up climbing 
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as a mere passing fancy. The actual number of members of the 
club is now 654. 

In the year 1859 the club took rooms in St. Martin’s Place, 
Charing Cross. Some twelve years ago it migrated to its 
present quarters, 23, Savile Row, where it holds its evening 
meetings, and has its picture shows, in a charming room which, 
I am told, was once a garden-house in Burlington Gardens, 
Its principal functions are held on certain Tuesday evenings, 
when papers, which afterwards appear in the A!pine Journal, 
are read and (occasionally) discussed. Twice a year it has a 
picture show, the summer one always for mountain photographs 
by members, the winter show for pictures “ proper,” either by 
artist members or others, their subjects naturally being 
lim ted to such landscapes as may be supposed to come specially 
within the ken of the club. In old times there was a summer 
dinner at Greenwich or Hampton Court, or otherwhere out of 
town, and a very pleasant and informal function it was, fuil of 
the scent of the coming summer’s enjoyment. This dinner has, 
for some reason, dropped out of late years—the one and only sign 
of decadence exhibited by the club. But the great function 
of the year has: always been the December dinner. The 
particular note of the Alpine Club dinner (apart, of course, 
from the excellence of the company, of which I am precluded 
from speaking) is that the speeches are few and are allotted 
only to those who are best able to make them, without any 
reference whatever to official rank or precedence or social 
position. No reporters are present, 
and many of us look forward to the 
after-dinner speeches as much as to 
the during - dinner talk — possibly 
there is no other public dinner of 
which one would be able to say the 
same. 

The president of the club gene- 
rally holds office for three years, the 
retiring president this year being Dr. 
Browne, the Bishop of Bristol, who 
joined the club as long ago as 1864 and 
still keeps up an active interest in its 
doings. The president nominate, to be 
elected in December, is Mr. Hermann 
\Voolley of Manchester, whose climbs 
have circled round the Alps in a cir- 
cumference which includes the Canadian 
Rockies, the Lofoden Islands, Norway 
and the Caucasus, and who may be 
taken as a typical representative of the 
climber of the last quarter of a century, 
who, without loss of affection for our 
old hunting-ground, has to go further 
afield for new peaks and_ untrodden 
country. 

It has been truly stated that the 
real start of modern mountain climbing 
was the ascent of the Wetterhorn (the 
northern peak, or Hasli- Jungfrau) from 
Grindelwald by Mr. Alfred Wills (after- 
wards to become so well known as a 
judge), in 1854, an ascent described by 
him in his ** Wanderings Among the 
High Alps” in 1856. And it was 
very suitable that the first paper in 
‘*Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,” the 
first publication of the Alpine Club 
(three volumes of ‘ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers” were 
published before the Alpine Journal was started in 1863), 
should also come from his pen. It was an account of his crossing 
ot the Fenétre de Saleinaz, from the Col de Balme to the Val 
Ferret, in 1857. [ may be allowed to say again what I once wrote 
of this, the earliest climb described in the club’s own chronicles, 
that it must always remain to those of us who read it at the time 
(as, indeed, it must be also to later readers) one of the most 
entirely delightful records of a mountaineering expedition which 
was ever written. Not so exciting as many another story, nor 
telling of any unparalleled difficulties nor unequalled endurance, 
it yet represents in the most genuine fashion the feelings of a 
climber who clearly loved Nature first of all, and the mountains 
first in Nature. And with those of us who find that muscles 
grow yearly stiffer and lungs more empty, and who know too 
well that the peaks of last season may prove to be the last peaks 
ever reached, it is only this intense love for the mountains 10 
themselves—though now for us unclimbed and no longer 
clinbable—as a part of our Mother Nature, that prevents 
us from uttering the malediction of Job on the day we 
were born. ‘ 

There was published in 1823 a small 16mo. called ‘“ The 
Peasants of Chamouni,” my own copy of which contains the 
inscription, ina once familiar writing-master’s kind of caligraphy, 
“assigned to Samuel Yates, as a Reward of Merit; June, 1825- 
It contains a description of the accident to Dr. Hamel’s party of 
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Mont Llanc in 1820, and is in the “ 
once-familiar form of a dialogue between ee 
‘Mrs. L.”’ and her four children: 


‘*Now, Mamma,” said Lucy, ‘* begin 
your tale. [ believe we understand all about 
Switzerland, and know very well that it 
consists of rocks and snow-covered mountains 
and fields of ice.” 

‘* Exercise your patience yet a little 
longer, my dear girl,” said her Mother. ‘‘I 
wish you to be perfectly acquainted with the 
natural scenery ofthe country, ° . ° I was 
about to tell you that goats feed on the most 
inaccessib!e parts of the mountains, and may 
be seen leaping, with astonishing agility, ‘rom 
one cliff of rocks to another.” 

**Do you mean the chamois, Mamma?” 
said Edward. 

“*Ves,” replied his Mother; ‘‘and the 
dexterity of the men called chassewrs in 
clambering over the Alps in pursuit of them 
is wonderful; although their favourite amuse- 
ment, it is certainly a very dangerous one. 
When the moon is at the full, they will often 
pass whole nights, as well as days, in bounding 
from crag to crag, leaping over terrible abysses, 
and exploring icy solitudes where, but too 
often, a false step, or loss of balance, hurries 
the fearless hunter into the deep fissures of a 
glacier.” 

**L should like to live in one of the pretty J. Eccles 
cottages you mentioned, dear Mamma,” said 
Emma, ‘and gather wild strawberries and make garlands of roses, provided 
Papa was not a chasseur!” 

It seems incredible that this quaint little book should 
have had anything to do with the modern development of 
mountain climbing, and yet it may have indirectly helped, 
perhaps, even in the formation of the Alpine Club itself. Albert 
Smith's wonderful show at the Egyptian Hall, which ran from 
1852 to 1858, and which I well remember, was certainly the 
means of directing the attention of thousands of people to the joys, 
and at that time also the terrors, of mountaineering, people who 
would otherwise never have thought of such matters. And 
Albert Smith begins his “Story of Mont Blanc” (1853) by 
saving that “ The Peasants of Chamouni” was one of his most 
dearly-prized books as a child, *‘read and read again until the 
very position of the paragraphs was known by heart” . . . “it 
had a great air of truth about it. I do not think ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ stood in higher favour.” This impression lasted him 
for years; later on he read De Saussure, and tried to translate 
him into English, read Sherwill and Clarke’s narrative, and 
finally “got up a small moving panorama of the horrors 
pertaining to Mont Blanc from Mr. Auldjo’s narrative—and this 


i so painted up and exaggerated in my enthusiasm that my little 
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sister, who was my only audience . . . would become quite 
pale with fright.” It seems clear that if it had not been for 
‘¢The Peasants of Chamouni,” Albert Smith would have had 
for his show some other subject than Mont Blanc, and who can 
say how much of the enthusiasm of the early mountaineers from 
1858 to 1868 may not have been indirectly influenced by the 
general public interest excited by the Prince of Showmen in his 
show of the preceding years ? 

Those of us who were born too late to have any share in 
the Alpine conquests of those days can only think of our 
predecessors with envy. Inthe year after Wills’s ascent of the 
Wetterhorn a party of Englishmen made the first ascent of the 
highest point of Monte Rosa, and another party of the Nord 
End. In 1858 the Dom and the Eiger were climbed. In 1859 
Leslie Stephen began his conquering career with the Rimpfisch- 
horn and the Bietschhorn, while the Aletschhorn and the Grivola 
were also ascended. All the years from 1860 to 1865 are most 
memorable in climbing annals. Within this period Stephen 
climbed the Alphubel, the Schreckhorn and the Zinal Rothhorn. 
Whymper made the first ascents of the Aiguille d’Argentiere, 
the Aiguille Verte, Mont Dolent (mostly with Adams 
Reilly), the Ecrins with Walker and Moore, the Grandes 
Jorasses, and, lastly, the Mat- 
terhorn. Tyndall climbed the 
Weisshorn in 1861, and Hardy 
the Lyskamm in the same year; 
Tuckett the Pelvoux, T. S. 
Kennedy the Dent Blanche and 
Peavies the Taschhorn in 1862, 
Moore and Walker the Gabel- 
horn in 1865, while from 1860 
to 1864 Bonney went with other 
climbers from year to year to 
Dauphiny, and made the first 
exploration of the unmapped 
and ‘“unhotelled’”’ mountains, 
which have since become so 
well |novn, that lie between 
Grenoble and Briancon. 
Bonney’s sketches (published 
in 1864) are like Tuckett’s, 
models of accurate and beau- 
tiful mountain drawing, dating 
from a time when mountains 
on paper were generally as 
purely imaginative in outline as 
they were unmeaning in detail. 
‘The Alpine Club also devoted 
much attention to Mont Blanc; 
two of the Northern routes 
and all the principal Southern 
routes except one were first 
accomplished by its members. 
One of the most notable of these 
achievements was the ascent 
by Hudson, E. S. Kennedy 
and others from St. Gervais, 
by the Bosses and the Grand 
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anexpedition pleasantly described in their book “* Where There’s 
a Will there’s a Way.” The frontispiece to that book, by the way, 
gives an idea—comical to our eyes, perhaps, but very interesting 
—of what the young climbers of that time looked like in their war- 
paint. Another and much more difficult ascent was that by the 
Brenva Glacier on the Italian side of the mountain, first made 
by Moore, Walker and G. Mathews in 1865, and described vividly 
in a paper by Moore, lately republished with his Diary of 1864. 
Many of those to whom the names of the giants among the early 
climbers are quite unknown must have lately become familiar 
with this particular ascent, and the wonderful knife edge of ice 
which the explorers traversed a cheval, from the exciting 
adventures of the hero and the villain in Mr. Mason’s novel, 
«Running Water,” the climbing details of which are so graphic, 
so vivid and so accurate that one looked up the list at once 
expecting to find the author’s name as a member of the club. 
All the summits in the great ridge of the Mont Blanc 
Aiguilles, except the Midi, were also first reached by members 
of the club, but they are mostly rock peaks, and difficult rock 
climbing was not undertaken until some time after the great 
snow peaks had been scaled. The Aiguille du Plan was reached 
by Eccles (who was also the pioneer of one of the most difficult 
Italian ascents of Mont Blanc, an ascent which, I believe, has 
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with Emil Boss, ascended Kabru (24,015{t.) This ascent was 
much discussed at the time and has been much discussed since ; 
but I find that those climbers who know most about the district 
are those most inclined to believe that Graham made no mistake 
as to the point he reached. News has just reached England that 
two Norwegian climbers have again reached the summit of Kabru, 
which appears to be the highest point ever attained. Later on 
Major Bruce and Sir Martin Conway explored in the Mustagh 
Range, and Mummery (who, unfortunately, lost his life in the 
expedition), with Collie and Hastings, made a circuit of Nanga 
Parbat. Other expeditions, including those of Dr. and Mrs. 
Workman, have followed, the most notable of which was that 
of Freshfield in 1899, when a complete circuit of Kangchenjunga 
was made and most valuable geographical information obtained. 
This year, also, Mr. Longstaff’s party has climbed ‘Trisul 
(23,406ft.).. Mr. Whymper climbed Chimborazo (20,475ft.) and 
Cotopaxi in 1879-80, and Sir Martin Conway and Mr. Fitzgerald 
have reached other great Andean summits. The first record 
of climbing in New Zealand came from the Rev. W. S. 
Green, his expedition being in 1882. Since his time the 
New Zealanders themselves have taken up climbing and 
exploring most vigorously, as becomes the natives of so 
vigorous a colony. Mr. A. P. Harper’s book of 1896 
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not been repeated) in 1871, the Blaitiére by Whitwell in 
1874, the Charmoz and the Grepon by Mummery in 1880 and 
1881, and the Dent du Requin by Mummery, Slingsby Collie 
and Hastings, without guides, in 1893. ‘The great tower of the 
Aiguille du Dru had already capitulated to the repeated sieges of 
Dent and Hartley in 1878. 

The beginning of serious climbing by the club away from 
the Swiss and French mountains (for some reason our climbers 
have never done so much in the Austrian mountains, with the 
exception of the Dolomites) probably dates from 1868, when 
Mr. D. W. Freshfield, with Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr. ‘lucker, 
went to the Caucasus, had many adventures and climbed E!bruz 
lor the first time (as well as Kasbek), and so were the first men 
to set foot on the highest point in Europe (18,526ft.). In 1876 
Mr. Bryce, as everyone knows, ascended Ararat. (Strictly 
speaking, this must also be considered as a “first ascent,” as 
Noah reached the summit by quite illegitimate means!) Since 
then many members of the club and some excellent German 
climbers have visited the Caucasus, and its geography, as well 
as the names and height of its peaks, are fairly well known, 
Which was by no means the state of affairs in 1868. Several 
€xpeditions have made attempts on parts of the Himalaya, 
the first as long ago as 1883, when Mr. W. W. Graham, 
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shows how enthusiastically the sport has “taken on.” In the 
Canadian Rockies Dr. Collie has’ been the pioneer, and 
climbed and camped, mapped and photographed lor several 
consecutive years, and with many companions, settling various 
knotty points of geography, and, finally, abolishing altogether 
the mythical Mounts Brown and Hooker. Norway, not 
unnaturally, many members of the club have visited, chief 
among them Mr. Cecil Slingsby, whose recent book ‘on his 
adventures overflows with the enthusiasm of the genuine 
mountaineer and the kindness of heart of the true York- 
shireman. Various members of the club have made attempts 
on Mount St. Elias (18,ogoft.), on the borders of Alaska, the 
highest summit in the British dominions, and on Ruwenzori 
(16,825ft.), in Central Africa, Final success in both cases has 
been obtained at last by the Duke of the Abruzzi, success due 
to real pluck and endurance, and not at all begrudged by his 
English fellow-members. Space fails to speak of the many other 
climbing clubs which now exist—four or five in our own country 
alone, and very large ones on the Continent, in Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, France and Italy. The English Alpine Club 
is the oldest of all, and also the most difficult of entry. 

A whole article might easily be written on the healthy 
influence exerted by climbers on pictorial art as applied to 
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mountains. Mountain pictures by Loppé or Colin Phillip or 
balf-a-dozen others are painted by men to whom each change of 
colour, each patch of shadow, tells its own meaning clearly and 
definitely, and who therefore try to make the corresponding 
brush strokes give the same meaning, instead of covering their 
wountain-sides with a pretty mosaic of paint, standing for no 
physical reality at all. From very early days also climbers 
have been photographing, and not a few of them seem now to be 
able to introduce into their photographs something of the poetry— 
as weil as the mere form—ot the things pictured. It may be hoped 
that between climbing artists and climbing photographers the old, 
bad mountain pictures of the last century have finally dis- 
appeared. | owe tothe kindness of Dr. Collie, Mr. S. B. 
Donkin, Mr. James Eccles and Mr. Sidney Spencer permission to 
illustrate this notice with photographs of most of the regions 
covered by the activity of the mountaineering fraternity, and 
some of the principal peaks which they have climbed. 


CHRISTMAS POETRY. 


ANY are the reflections to which a perusal of this book, 
“The Poets on Christmas,” by William Knight 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), 
vives rise. Before dwelling on them let us hasten to 
say a word about the editor’s wide reading, fine taste, 
and scrupulous fairness as an editor. While willingly granting all 
this we are compelled to believe that the book is not as good as it 
should have been. Professor Knight has aimed too much at a 
popular audience, and in consequence has given a dispropor- 
tionate share of the space at his disposal to recent writers, many 
of whom are living. And the intensely modern man cannot 
write well and spontaneously of Christmas. It may be objected 
that Sir Walter Scott achieved the feat in one of his introductory 
poems to “* Marmion.” The reply is that he scarcely attempted 
to do so. What he plainly aimed at was an imaginary picture 
ot a kind of Christmas that already in his time had passed away. 
Christmas in a country house, the heir with roses in his shoes 
dancing with village partners, mummery, strong ale and the 
rest of it, had ceased to be a national institution. A few kind- 
hearted lovers of old times and old manners kept up the custom 
in the spirit in which Lord Monboddo had tried to revive the 
Roman banquet. They only proved its decay. Such iater 
poets as have sung well of Christmas have used it only as the 
text for a sermon. Tennyson’s bells ringing across the snow are 
not messengers of joy that the Saviour of mankind is born, but 
a peg on which to hang a small homily about the false and 
the true. When the poet helps to weave the holly and arrange 
the laurel, he does not even pretend that smaller thoughts are 
overwhelmed by the memory of a world-event. His meditations 
might have been inspired by the “Time Passeth’’ on the 
Somersby church dial. He is going from the house which will 
speedily have new associations woven round it; never again 
will the fingers of him whom he has loved and lost help to 
twine the Christmas decorations. We pass no criticism upon 
this dignified elegiac verse. It was not meant to, and it 
does not, embody the frank spontaneous feeling of Christmas, 
the reiigious ecstasy which finds expression in that Latin carol 
of the thirteenth century, “ Patrem parit filia—’ The latest true 
song of Christmas is Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” but it is 
historical. If the poet’s splendour of imagination and unequalled 
command of verse had been utilised to paint Christmas as it was 
in the days of Oliver Cromwell, we should probably have found 
evidence of decay even then. 

Professor Knight has summoned from the library shelves 
where they slept a legion of small poets. But the interest they 
arouse is only that of wondering why they fail. It is as difficult 
for a modern poet to write well of Christmas as it is for the 
ecclesiastic of to-day to makea prayer that will stand comparison 
with those of the Prayer Book. Among those who came 
nearest to it was the late Mrs, Craik, the authoress of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman’’; but even in her version of ‘God 
rest you, merry gentlemen,” there are the marks of the 
modern literary file and hammer. The reader feels that 
such antiquity as the later poets try to express is 
manufactured, a sham antique. Those who know the real 
article detect the imposture by the never-failing introduction of 
some phrase of to-day, some moral such as the nineteenth 
century poets delighted in, or descriptive phrase which stamps them 
plainly post-Macaulay. Nor is it on the religious side alone that 
there is failure. After all, the keeping of Christmas Day was 
grafted on an earlier pagan custom. In all times there have 
been many whose rejoicing lay chiefly in eating and drinking, 
and whose sentiments might be symbolised by a boar’s head 
with the legend below, “I pray ye, my masters, be merry.” Of 
moderns, the most complete pagan was Tiiomas Love Peacock, 
and he is not represented in this volume. The others belong to 
classes who do not take eating and drinking ‘as seriously as did 
their forefathers. Possibly they are more fastidious, 
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It is only by careful examination of the modern pieces 
presented by Professor Knight that we can establish the 
criticism that has been made; but supposing that we take tor 
example the poem by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, called “ The 
Christmas Tree at ‘The Pines.’” Its essential passage is this: 

Bright is yonder bough 
Of mistletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a vow 
That childhood’s Christmas still should seal each brow— 
Friendship’s, and yours, and mine—and keep us young 
This is excellently well put, and will interest a great many 
people, because it refers to the writer himself and Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne. The fact that they have followed the example of 
Thomas Love Peacock and the precepts of Charles Dickens, and 
kept Christmas as they remembered it in childhood, is rather 
an indirect reflection on Yuletide.than a direct poem upon it, 
Again, to travel a long way from “The Pines,”’ Longfellow wrote 
a very beautiful poem which he called a Christmas Carol, but 
which was in reality a short and pregnant sermon on the evils of 
war. It was composed during America’s time of trial, when 
“from each black accurséd mouth the cannon thundered in the 
South.” And it has the horror of battle that leads to the poet's 
culminating outcry : 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 
‘* There is no peace on earth,” I said: 
** For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
** God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep ! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, goodwill to men !” 
In this instance the poet only takes advantage of the occurrence of 
Christmas Day to give adequate expression to his love of peace. In 
this Longfellow was giving voice to a characteristic of American 
poetry, for almost every one of his countrymen who has touched 
the theme have drawn a moral from it. Perhaps the most 
Christian and saintly woman of the nineteenth century was 
Christina Rossetti. Hers was a figure beautiful to look upon, 
as it certainly was the guiding light and an inspiration to the 
literary circle in which she lived. Yet in her Christmas Carol 
we seem to see a beautiful ingenuous mind forcing itself to 
believe, rather than accepting statements with the generous 
simplicity of an earlier time : 
Thank God, thank God, we do believe : 
Thank God that this is Cliristmas eve, 
Even as we kneel upon this day, 
Even so, the ancient legends say, 
Nearly two thousand years ago 
The stalled ox knelt, and even so 
The ass knelt full of praise, which they 
Could not express, while we can pray. 
Thank God, thank God, for Christ was born 
Ages ago, as on this morn, 
In the snow-season undefiled 
God came to earth a little child: 
He put his ancient glory by: 
To live for us, and then to die. 
It is unimaginable that in the early days of Christianity anyone 
could have said that they thanked God for being able to believe. 
They accepted the story of the Advent with a pure and child-like 
simplicity. If it were necessary to prove it, one has only to 
turn up such carols as The First Day of Christmas,” or even 
Robert Southwell’s poem, written in the sixteenth century : 
Behold a silly tender babe, 
In freezing winter night, 
In homely manger trembling lies ; 
Alas ! a piteous sight. 
The inns are full, no man will yicld 
This little pilgrim bed ; 
But forced He is with silly beasts 
In crib to shroud His head. 
De-pise Him not for lying there, 
First what He is enquire ; 
An orient pearl is often found 
In depth of dirty mire. 
Weigh not His crib, His wooden dish, 
Nor beast that by Him feed; 
Weigh not His mother’s poor attire 
Nor Joseph’s simple weed. 
Here we have the difference between the old spir:t and the 
new, between the believer from instinct and training and the 
believer from what is more or less intellectual conviction. The 
case of Christina Rossetti 1s very much to the point, because no 
one could doubt her absolute sincerity and her innocent faith in 
the Christian religion. All that we mean to say is that she was 
more or less under the influence of her own time, so much so 
that her fullest confession of faith amounts to no more than that 
after death we “ haply may remember and haply may forget.” 
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The charm of the very old carol is exactly the same as that 
of the old ballads. It lies in its simplicity, directness and absence 
of ornament. As an illustration, nothing could be better than 
the well-known carol first’ printed in Brand’s ‘“ Popular 
Antiquities.” It was said to have been used by the minstrels 
who wandered from one Norman castle to another during the 
season of Yule. It unavoidably suffers from translation, and yet 
we can catch the spirit of it: 

Lordings, listen to our jay — 

We have come from far away 
To seek Christmas ; 

In this mansion we are tol | 

IIe his yearly feast doth hold ; 
Tis to-day ! 

May joy come from God above, 

To all those who Caristmas love. 


Or still better, perhaps, it were to take the popular favourite: 
«T saw three ships.” Here we have, indeed, faith; so child-like 
and simp!e that the idea of questioning anything does not arise: 


And all the angels in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
And all the angels in Heaven shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

And all the souls on Earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
And all the souls on Earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Then let us all rejoice amain, 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
Then let us all rejoice amain 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


It was not in regard to religion only that the earlier poet was 


sincere. The convivial side of Christmas was also much more 
to him than it is to the modern. The maxim of Horace, 
signifying that if you wish to make others weep, you must weep 
yourself, is a truth extending beyond its literary meaning. Poets 
do not, as a rule, drink now as they did in the old boisterous 
days; and their readers or hearers have also become 
much more temperate in their habits. It is probably in 
consequence of this that the modern praise of good eating 
and hard drinking has become so attenuated. Robert Burns 
was an exception to the general rule, and he composed a drinking 
song that will compare with any that belong to the past. But 
how mild and feeble are the praises which men like Tennyson 
bestowed upon wine. The day is passed, probably never to 
return, when a poet could write on this subject with the absolute 
sincerity of the following verses, which are taken from a manu- 
script of the sixteenth century now in the British Museum, 
where the poem comes under the title of “* A Christmas Carol”’: 


A Bone, God wot! sticks in my throat— 
Without I have a draught 

Of cornie ale, nappy and stale, 
My life lies in great waste. 

Some ale or beer, gentle butler, 
Some liquor thou us show, 

Such as you mash, our throats to wash, 
The best were that you brew. 


Saint, master, and knight, that Saint Malt hight, 
Were press’d between two stones ; 
The sweet humour of this liquor 
Would make us sing at once. 
Master Wortley, I dare well say, 
I tell you as I think, 
Would not, I say, bid us this day, 
But that we should have drink. 


His men so tall walk up his hall, 
With many a comely dish ; 

Of his good meat I cannot eat, 
Without I drink, I wis. 

Now give us drink, and let cat wink, 
I tell you all at once, 

It sticks so sore, I may sing no more, 
Till I have drunken once. 


This is as spontaneous as the famous beer-drinking song of 
Skelton, and is only inferior to ** Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” 
in so far that the writer of it, whoever he was, lacked the genius of 
the peasant poet. ‘There is a carol taken from an old chap-boo! 
that possesses many of the qualities of folk-song. It begins: 

Be merry all, be merry all, 5 

With holly dress the festive hall, 

Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 

To welcome merry Christmas. 


And, oh! remember, gentles gay, 
To you who bask in fortune’s ray, 
The year is all a holiday, 

The poor have only Christmas, 


When you, with velvets mantled o’er, 

Defy December’s tempest’s roar, 

Oh, spare one garment from your store, 
To clothe the poor at Christmas. 
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It would be easy to multip'y these illustrations, but we have 
cited enough to make our point clear. There are many things 
that we do better than our forefathers; and even in literature the 
ages have brought with them a great gain in width of sympathy 
and refinement. But against this is to be set the loss of the 
naivelé that prevailed when the world was young. Our thoughts, 
while expanding ‘ with the process of the suns,” have lost some 
of this fiery intensity and child-like belief. Hence, that which 
was done in the past, in the way of writing carols, will remain as 
part of our national literature; but it is improbable that in times 
to come it will receive any notable additions. The ghost only 
of Father Christmas now flits about his old haunts, and his 
hymns are ghostly echoes from the far-off ages. 


THE ALBATROSS. 


[~ HE albatross is always welcomed by those who find 
themselves “ cabin’d, crib’d, confin’d”’ on the wastes of 
the great Southern oceans. And this because of the 
delight which all feel in the contemplation of its extra- 
ordinary powers of flight, since, without any visible 

motion of its outstretched ,wings save for an occasional flap at 
intervals of half-an-hour or so, it will contrive to keep pace with 
vessels travelling at a comparatively high rate of speed. This 








HIGH OVER THE OCEAN. 
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feat seems the more remarkable because these 
wings, though having an expanse of something 
like rift. 5in. in the largest species, are peculiarly 
long and narrow, looking almost like great. stiff 
ribbons, and impart to the bird, according to some 
who have described this flight, a decidedly 
ungainly appearance. LTurthermore, they are 
remarkable for the relatively short outer segment, 
which forms the hand and supports the primary 
quills, and the great length of the arm and 
forearm. These proportions are well shown 
in two of these pictures, wherein also should 
be noted the position of the legs, stretched 
out behind immediately under the tail. The 
albatross, in a word, is a past-master in the 
art of “gliding” flight—a phase of flight so 
wonderful as to suggest that the bird is 
possessed of some mysterious talisman which 
enables it to set physical laws at defiance. 
Such displays are, however, governed, after 
all, by mundane laws, and appear to be 
possible only when a strong breeze is blowing, 
and this a head wind, so that, in_ striking 
against the ship, it creates a strong up 
current, on which the bird rests, so to speak, or, rather, by 
which the body is propelled, the wind acting at right angles to 
the bird’s surface. Into the mechanical principles necessary to 
demonstrate this we do not propose to enter here, being con- 
cerned only with the poetry of the motion. Those who desire to 
have this translated into plain prose must consult the works of Mr. 
Headley, or some other skilled expositor of the difficult problems 
ot flight. With a strong wind the albatross is seen at his best in 
this wonderful periormance. Circling round and round the stern 
of the vessel, the bird first sails up, then down wind, ascending 
and descending by inclining the body upwards and downwards. 
At times the body is turned so that while one wing points 
directly upwards the other points directly downwards. And so 
close to the water do they sometimes go that one wing may 
actually cut the crest of a wave. When following a vessel they 
appear to keep as close to the water as possible, while every now 
and then they rise high in the air, as may be seen in the first 
illustration. There is a point in connection with the great length 
of the arm—the region from the shoulder to the elbow joint—which 
is of more than passing interest. As a rule, birds are credited with 
two sets only of “quill” or * flight” feathers—the primaries, borne 
by the hand, and the secondaries, borne by the forearm. But there 
is Often a third set, borne by the arm itself. These are shorter 
than the secondary quills, and serve simply to fill up the gap 
which, in birds with a Jong humerus, would otherwise exist 
between the innermost secondaries and the body, thereby making 
flight impossible. In the albatross this third series is exception- 
ally well developed. How great a gap they fill may be seen 
in the second picture, where this third series, slightly 
shorter than the secondary quills is plainly visible. Why 
albatrosses follow ships is obvious from the way in which 
they greedily fight for offal thrown overboard. Yet little 
seems to be known as to the food on which they live when 
not dependent on charity. Offal, when it is to be had, seems 
always palatable, and this appears to be varied by jelly-fish 
and other floating organisms. But the strangest meal that ever 
fell to the jot of an albatross was surely the Roman Catholic tract, 
and a portrait of Cardinal Vaughan, taken by Dr. E. A. Wilson 
from the stomach of a victim obtained during the Discovery 
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Antarctic Expedition of 1g01-4! ‘The albatross is one of the few 
birds which so far have not fallen under the ban of man’s 
displeasure on account of some real or imaginary conilict with 
his interests. Only the larger species, indeed, have ever been 
esteemed worth the trouble of killing, and these have fallen 
victims to the wiles of sailors, who, with a bit of pork on a fish- 
hook, have lured them to destruction for the sake of obtaining 
the beak, wings and feet to present as curios to “ landlubbers.” 
The long bones of the arm and forearm are converted into 
pipe stems, while the feet, relieved of the skeleton, are 
fashioned into tobacco pouches, though they appear to be very 
rarely put to the use for which they were made. On the other 
hand, albatrosses, in common with certain other sea-birds, have 
made the fortunes of a goodly number of enterprising men, who, 
since the day when virtue was discovered in guano, visited the lonely 
islands where these birds breed to possess themselves of this 
sovereign remedy for impoverished soils. In regions of the world 
where the rainfall is slight, these guano-beds are—or were 
before the days of chemical manures—of immense value, since 
none of their nutrient qualities has been washed away. And 
having been accumulating for thousands of years the supply 
seemed practically inexhaustible; nevertheless, some islands 
have been cleared out. But, unhappily, a new use has been 
found for albatrosses. On Laysan, in the Pacific Ocean, the 
white albatross breeds in myriads, and for the sake of the 
precious guano were rigidly preserved by the lessee of the island. 
Within the last year or two, however, this lease has passed 
into other hands. The lessee, an American of the ‘ get-rich- 
quick” type, on taking over the island laid down a railroad, 
and ran trucks from one end to the other. Guano is carted away 
during the greater part of the year, but, as soon as the breeding 
season sets in, these trucks are loaded with eggs, thousands and 
thousands being sent away in ship!oads, to be disposed of in 
American markets! Soon the supply both of guano and eggs 
will cease, for the albatross will have ceased also. But what 
will that matter? The lessee will have made his fortune! The 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, in his charming “ Avifauna of Laysan,” 
tells the story of the albatross in love. “ First they stand face 
to face, then they begin nodding and bowing vigorously, then 
they rub their bills together with a whistling cry. 
After this they begin shaking their heads and 
snapping their bills with marvellous rapidity, 
occasionally lifting one wing, straightening 
themselves out, and blowing out their breasts; 
then they put their bill under the wing or toss 
it in the air with a groaning scream, and walk 
round each other, often for fifteen minutes at 
atime.” Iinally, we would remark, no apology 
is necessary for this discursive gossip on alba- 
trosses in the pages of Country Lirz, inasmuch 
as at least one species of albatross is to be 
reckoned among our British birds. This is 
the black-browed albatross, Diomedea melan- 
ophyris, a specimen of which was picked up in 
an exhausted condition on the Streetly Hall 
l'arm, near Linton in Cambridgeshire, on 
July gth, 1897. But it is not alone in the 
accidental occurrence of a single example that 
the albatross is enrolled on the list of British 
birds, for there is evidence, in the shape ot 
fossil remains, to show that albatrosses were 
probably, at one time at least, frequent 
visitors to what: is now Great Britain, bones 
of an albatross of medium size having been 
obtained irom the Suffoik ‘red-crag”’ neat 
Ipswich. AW... BP. Pycrarr. 
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FEASTING IN OLDEN TIMES. 


By J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


HERE were feasts before the dawn of history, and the 
custom is alike common to the savage and to civilised 
man. The savages’ feast consisted usually of no 
more than a_ plethora of rudely-cooked meat, but 
those recorded of the very earliest civilisations 

appear by inference at least to comprise a considerable variety 
of fish, flesh and fowl, cooked by roasting, broiling and seeth 
ing, together with broth and the savoury mess of potage, 
yashed down with copious draughts of wine. For detailed 
accounts we are indebted principally to Greek writers. 
The Roman feasting was an elaboration of the Greek, reinforced 
by such experiences of Oriental cooking as may have been 
gathered, for example, by Lucullus during his victorious campaign 











cloves, nutmeg and vanilla. Wine, vinegar, oil, ketchup, anchovy, 
honey, aromatic seeds and fruit, spices and herbs are common to 
our mediaeval cookery and theirs. Some of the sauces of known 
brands were concocted by specialists who supplied them ready 
bottled as now. The Romans were lovers of fish, and supple- 
mented their native kinds by exotics of both sea and fresh-water, 
fresh and dried. ‘These were boiled, baked, broiled, etc., and 
elaborately stuffed. Some dishes, like stewed red mullet, lobster 
rissoles, lobster broiled in its shell with garum and spice, sepia 
boiled and stuffed with brains, whole and pounded pepper and 
yolk of eggs, were especial favourites. Here is a recipe from the 
Apician cookery book: Chop a crab with onion, spices, aromatic 
seeds, dates, honey, vinegar, wine, garum, oil, mustard, etc., boil 
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THE PEACOCK BRASS IN THE CHURCH 


against Mithridates and Tigranes. The ordinary cuisine of the 
Romans was bequeathed by them to our British ancestors, 
and its traditions were the basis of all English cooking until the 
dissolution of the monasteries, “* whose monks mocked the rule 
of their order by the use of every kind of food,” and they 
largely prevail to the present day. The Roman batterie de cuiszne 
comprised spits, gridirons, frying-pans, an assortment of sauce- 
pans, stewpans of both copper and earthenware, brazing-pans, 
oven and Dutch oven, bains-maries, moulds of all shapes and sizes, 
colanders, strainers, skimmers, handmills, mortars, cloths for 
drying and so on. They roasted, grilled, broiled, baked, fried, 
stewed, steamed, boiled and smoked as we do. ‘They understood 
all the mysteries of thickening purées and hashes, cooked dainties 
wrapped in papyrus, or in skins, or boxes, boiled them in nets 
and cloths, iced dishes in their bains-maries and their wines 
by pouring through colanders filled with snow. Their period of 
greatest luxury extended from Nero to Honorius, and during this 
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and serve in its shell. lor meat they used boar, pig, veal, lamb, 
wild mutton, beef and kid, their culinary reputation standing 
in the order set down. [or pig and wild boar there were 
already fifty sauces in the time of Pliny, and these 
had increased to eighty when Apicius wrote under Heliogabalus. 
The pig was especially fed on figs, and supplied ham, bacon, 
sausages, black-puddings, brawn and so on, every part having its 
peculiar treatment. No less than sixteen modes of dressing the 
sucking-pig are recorded. A recipe fora stuffed pig is as follows: It 
was compounded of minced pork, thrushes and beccaficos, stoned 
dates, dried onions, snails, mallows, beets, leeks, celery, boiled 
sprouts, coriander, whole pepper, pine nuts, mixed with three 
boiled and fifteen raw eggs and peppered garum. The sauce was 
compounded of pounded pepper, with rue, garum, honey, raisin 
wine and a little oil. Here is a recipe from Apicius for a sauce 
with fried veal: Mix pepper, lovage, celery seed, cummin, 
marjoram, dry onions, raisins, honey, vinegar, wine, garum, oil, 
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(LHESE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW PARIS OF THE SAME PLATE.) 


time it would be safe to assume that all the mysteries of the art and 
craft became as well known to them as to the best cordon bleu of 
the present day. If a difference there was it will be found in the 
extra attention bestowed on their sauces and stuffing. The 
foundation was meat juice and the marvellous concoction 
“garum.”’ It was a fermented liquor, as wine is, but with the 
indefinably refreshing savour of the sea breeze. It took time to 
mature, and could not be satisfactorily produced away from the 
sea and sun. There were various brands supplied in kegs. Its 
virtue lay in the way it held its own in every kind of dish, even 
in association with the strongest flavourings. All classes of 
Romans passionately loved it, and large rewards have been 
offered in vain by our renowned chefs for its rediscovery. The 
only other loss of importance sustained by the moderns is the herb 
“laser,” largely exported from Cyrene, which is now extinct 
or has lost its pungent aroma. Our gains are capsicums, capers, 


with some preserve or syrup. If for boiled veal, use pounded 
pepper, lovage, carraway and celery seeds, with honey, vinegar, 
garum and oil, warmed up, thickened with starch and poured 
over the meat. This sauce might be varied by using fennel 
seeds, marjoram, pine nuts, dates and mustard. For game, as 
venison and hare, the condiments were more complex. There are 
recipes for baking, roasting, boiling, stewing and jugging the 
latter, with and without stuffings and with the richest sweet and 
savoury sauces; for it is remarkable that, though our British 
ancestors would not touch the hare, it held the first place in the 
estimation of the Romans. 

Of birds, as with us in the Middle Ages, none seemed to 
come amiss, most kinds being boiled or roasted and well stuffed 
and sauced, while ducks and such-like were stewed. They were 
also served as rissoles, quenelles, croquettes, kromeskys, ¢ casse 
and in pasties, as well as cold, galantined and in aspic. It was, 
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however, in the more 
trifling of the made 
dishes that the Roman 
cooks excelled, the 
methods of dressing 
brains, liver, kidneys, 
sweetbreads, mush- 
rooms, truffles and the 
frutti dt mare being end- 
less. They were great 
vegetarians also, and 
loved cucumbers and 
vourds, beets, leeks, 
onions, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, aitichokes, peas. 
beans, sprouts, with 
many different sauces, 
besides a variety of 
salads. Their flavour- 
ings Were pine nuts and 
almonds, juniper, myrtle 
and laurel berries, seeds 
of fennel, carraway, dill 
and celery, coriander, 
aniseed,cummin, pepper, 
mint, marjoram, thyme, 
parsley, lovage, rue, bay- 
leaves. Jaser and mus- 
turd, most of these as 
aids to digestion; they 
had also salt, vinegar. 
ketchup, garum, wine, 
oil, honey, d ites, raisins, 
ginger and various thick- AING JAMES Ll FEASTING 
enings and. colourings. : 

Withsome of these they favoured their milk, bread, biscuit, egg and 
semolina puddings, both sweet and savoury. Snails and eggs, and 
even pears and quinces, were served as savouries, and no doubt 
their broths, porridges and gruel were as tasty as the rest. The 
tables were loaded with costly plate, much of which, in the 
houses of the wealthy, was by famous makers of ancient Greece, 
for the Roman connoisseur paid prices for his antique gold and 
silver which eclipse even those now commanded at Christie’s. 
The sideboards also were magnificently set out, for Pliny says 
there were many which held more solid silver plate than Scipio 
brought from Carthage. Many of the Roman stewpans found in 
England are so finely embossed, engraved and enamelled as to 
make it certain that some dishes were served in them direct from 
the kitchen. For the table they had round silver dishes of all 
sizes, both flat and deep, and ate from porringer bowls and plates 
with spoons. A small silver service for two, found at Icklingham, 
comprised two flat and two deeper plates, a large square 
dish, a round one, two others raised on octagonal feet, a pan 
and an amphora. 

It is quite certain that our Romano- British ancestors did not 
change their habits on the withdrawal of the Romans, bu: 
vaunted their superior prowess, wealth and luxury, for which 
presumption they were afterwards regarded as being justly 
punished, An example of this is seen in Geoffrey's account of 
King Arthur's coronation, when Caius the Server served up the 
dishes at the head of 1,000 young noblemen in rich robes of 
ermine, while Bedvor the butler was attended by a similat 
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retinue serving the cups 
and drinking vessels. The 
Queen's banquet was 
served apart, for the 
Britons were following, 
for the moment, the cus- 
toms of their Trojan 
ancestors. Vortigern’s 
feasting brought final de- 
struction to his race, for 
at a banquet Rowena as 
Hebe captivated him, 
and at a banquet her 
father Hengist  mas- 
sacred the flower of his 
nobles. 

Our fabulous wealth, 
if mythic then, became 
very real under the Eng. 
lish rule. They equally 
delighted in banquets, 
and though no menus 
exist, they enriched the 
Norman vocabulary by 
the term ‘ briw,” for 
elaborate stews. — Inci- 
dentally, we learn that 
King Oswald was served 
on silver, and Ethelwulf 
possessed dishes of pure 
gold. ‘My noble 
spouse, where are the 
revellings of yesterday 
-——the tapestries dipped 
in Sidonian dyes, the 
sculptured vessels, overwhelming the very tables with their 
weizht in gold? Where are the delicacies so anxiously sought 
throughout sea and land to pamper the appetite?” So spoke 
Queen Ethelburga to her husband Ina, King of the West Saxons 
in the eighth century. William of Malmesbury, writing of the 
english habits at the time of the Conquest, says, ‘It is an innate 
quality of this people to be more inclined to revelling than to the 
accumulation of wealti.” “ Drinking, in particular, was a universal 
practice, in which they passed entire nights and days.” In 104ralso 
Earl Godwin made to Canute his present of a wonderful ship of gold, 
with eighty figures of mailed and armed soldiers, whose costume 
and weapons are minutely described by the chroniclers. The 
feasting English are represented in the Bayeux tapestry as taking 
their food from bowls and drinking from horns, and we learn 
that when William 1. took his English nobles to Fécamp, a year 
later, the Mrench king and his courtiers looked with astonishment 
at their rich attire and beautiful silver plate and their horns tipped 
with gold at either end. In the same year William of Poictiers 
speaks with admiration of the size and workmanship of English 
plate. Other pictures show that they also drank from cups and 
beakers, and ate from round plates and raised dishes. The 
Normans were at first ‘‘ delicate in their food, but not excessive,’ 
and William of Malmesbury states that the English imparted their 
love of feasting and drinking to excess to their conquerors. The 
variety of dishes and cups and crowds of servants in splendid 
attire at a banquet given by Richard I. to the King of France 
excited the chronicler, who says that all the dishes, platters and 
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ups cups were of gold or silver, the latter with images of beasts worked The charger was a massive circular dish weighing from 4oo0z. to 
The on them with the chisel or file, and jewelled. At the marriage of 800z., in pairs or sets of three, corresponding to our salver, and 
Vas Richard Earl of Cornwall with Senchia, in Westminster Hall, formed one of the great decorations of the buffet. They were 
the 30,000 dishes of meat are said to have been sent to table, and heaped up with the remains of the banquet for distribution 
ing, at tbat of Isabel to the Emperor 
baal Ferdinand all the vessels down 
Jan to the cooking pots were of 
ns gold or silver. The coronation 
de- banquet menus of Henry V., 
for Henry VI.and Henry VII. con- 
Las sist of three courses of every 
im, obtainable bird, beast and fish, 
her without regard to the sequence 
as- in which they now appear at 
his table. The “warners” and 
“sotelties’? which ushered in £% 
th, and finished each course were re 
ime choice pieces of confectionery, Pad 
Jus more due to the artist than cd 
ally the cook. In our wedding cakes ma 
ets, we may, perhaps, see a lingering ee 
nus shadow of their glory. Brawn 
the and mustard formed the hors 
by deuvve. Vbhe white potage or FS 
for cream of almonds came some- 
NCI where in the second course, but 
hat the “bruet rich,’ an elaborate 
ved potage, formed an item of the 
vult first. All courses finished with 
ure “leche,” a kind of cream jelly, 
ble varied in colour and shape tor 
the each course, and * frumity,” a 
day dish still with us at Christmas, 
ped composed of whole wheat, cur- 
the rants and spice, to be eaten with 
eed aspoon. Many of the dishes 
ght were richly decorated with de- 
oke vices in colours and gold. The 
pi, leches, lampaynes, and march- —4/fter Hans Sebald Beham. DESSERT AFTER BANQUETING. 
the paynes had armorial badges, 
ate mottoes and flowers, wroug!it in confectionery. The flowers were among retainers and the poor. Sir Jolin possessed twenty 
the camomile, hawthorn, borage and columbine. Some oi the meats, chargers and seventy-seven “ plates,” large round flat dishes for 
rsal no doubt cold, were lozenged or barred with gold, but the hot the most stately viands. These important vessels gave theit 
uso dishes required no such adventitious recommendation. Fresh- name to all objects of silver, and in Spain to the metal itself. They 
ald, water fish were in high favour, and among them were pike in averaged about 200z. in weight, but much more richly decorated 
— latimer sauce, fresh sturgeon with whelks, carp in foile and kinds were reserved for the atter-dinner spices. We read of one ot 
Phe perch in jelly. Chere were also lampreys in galantine, roast 4,00002. being presented to the Viceroy Gonzaga by Henry VIIL., 
ing porpoise and seal in “ ferryn” 
arn served richly, crabs, crayfish 
car and prawns. Meats were veni- 
ent son with frumetye, kid reversed, 
ped mutton roval, conies of “ high 
ers grece”” and rabbit ‘ sowker,” 
lish beef boiled with mutton, pig 
and ‘“endoryd,” veal barred with 
he gold. Among the birds were 
yey stewed capon, capon of * high 
~ Koe,” eogied hase : vir esnnes dal i Gok NW, 9) ae 
: swan with artichokes, pheasant coe ee Ay 
did ‘“intram de royall,’’ peacock in Waar’ ae? 
NCE ‘“hakell,”’ egrets in ‘ beor- 
and wetye”’ and larks ‘* engrayled.” 


The “ frytours’”’ were elabo- 
rately decorated, and among the 
sweets were composts of dates 
and quinces, b!anc-mange, mot- 
tled cream, tarts, jelly, custard 
royal and fruits in ‘ formage”’ 
and ‘‘synoper.” All these were 
“made dishes,” or entrées and 
entremets, and there were no 
representatives of the haunches 
and quarters and the huge sir- 
loins and barons so beloved by 
our grandfathers.. Most of the 
dishes differ little from those 
served at Roman banquets. 


EE Set a ee 


Itisobviousthatthe service § — "BP eonPe "Pour de 1 er ale Sie nace 
: : i Ee os iu’ vn ox conde fit Chafeun y trauaile fon tour, Pour de largent on atous atte houngue x des delices, 
: of such courses required an in- Iey lon donne: : ee met la mana lapafle; Des maccarrons, des darvoles, si charment en mille fagons 
4 ini ee P yy Ctlony vend, pour plare a gouft vn faut des pyftez ala hajle Des gofteanx divers des riffoles filles Ics pets gargons, 
finity of dishes, and the chron- i Toute forte de marchandife. ? autre les met dans t, hyjeutt, ct despents cous. Les fernantes ct les MBurvices 
\ icone Y°Tancrncr pcr Taes discs, J pein os 


iclers do not neglect to lay stress 4 
on the fact that they were served hee 
both in France and England on 
nothing less costly than gold 





or silver, which our mediaval After Losse. A COOKING SCENE. 
royaluies possessed in 'arge : ? i ett 
quantities. The inventory of Edward III. shows that he pos- together with one of gold of 15302. The “dish,” or disc, was a 


Le aaa 


plate for smaller meats, of about the size of our dinner plate, and 
probably used as these are. Sir John possessed 119, together 
with an immense variety of hollow and covered dishes for stews, 


sessed upwards of 48o dishes of silver and gold; but that of Sir 
John Fastolfe, who lived in the reign of Henry VI., is more 


minutely detailed and has the advantage of being in English. 
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CHARLES 1. AND HIS QUEEN DINING 


sauces and so on. With the discs or plates were two other 
vessels from which the banquet was partaken by the guests—the 
“trencher’”’ and the “saucer,” called also * escueille,” from a 
shell, also carried for use and as a badge by pilgrims and tramps. 
l'rom this vessel we derive our word scullery, while the French 
also called the same room the sausserie, the sausstey being responsible 
for all silver in which viands were served and for the linen. Saucers 
o! silver appear early in the fourteenth century, and were used 
in large quantities, and even of gold. As early as Edward I1. each 
guest had his saucer, disc and cup of silver, but in f'rance one was 
sometimes set between a knight and his lady. Sir John Fastolfe 
possessed seventy saucers. ‘The trencher was, as we see by the 
Northumberland account-book, merely a “tranche,” or slice of 
bread. A painting in the british Museum, removed from 
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LIPS. 


St. Stephen’s Chapel, of the 
date of Edward Iil., shows a 
saucer, bowl and cup, as well 
as one of the familiar trencher 
loaves uncut, to each guest, 
together with four spoons and 
a knife. One of the illus- 
trations to the Hours of the 
Duc de Berri in the Musée 
Condé shows that rare object 
the nef, with its round, hol- 
lowed plates, ready for the 
Duke’s use. A wall-painting 
of about the same date in 
Friskney Church, Lincoln- 
shire, shows the square 
trencher, coloured either as 
wood or bread, before each 
person, and several square 
uncut trencher loaves. These 
were of white bread, baked 
specially in a square mould, 
sometimes suggestively 
called Wastell cakes. They 
figure in heraldry, as in the 
arms of Milton Abbey, where 
three baskets are charged 
with trencher loaves. <A 
banquet by Mabuse shows 
square trenchers, saucers and 
round bun - shaped loaves, 
The engraving on a brass at King’s Lynn represents the 
so-called “* Peacock Feast” given to Edward II]. To each guest 
is set a knife, a hexagonal plate of the Dutch form and several 
slices of bread, used, apparently, with the knife in eating. Three 
birds in deep bowls are handed round. In the fifteenth century 
picture of the story of Griselda, in the National Gallery, each 
guest has an elegant gilt and fluted saucer on a raised stem. 
The trencher plate is not heard of in silver till the time of 
Henry VILI., when, perhaps, the succulent Roman cooking was 
making way for more solid English fare. They remained in use 
for about a century, though no example is preserved. In the 
rare print of the feast given by James I. to the Spanish 
Ambassadors, each guest has a hollow, round plate, except 
the King, who has one that is octagonal, and they are 
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CORONATION FEAST 


OF JAMES UW. 
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provided as well with slices of bread. The meats on 
the table are in deep, round dishes, and others’ with 
covers are being brought in and served on the knee. ‘The 
plate in use, however, was but a small part of that stocked in 
the buffets and not used for the banquet. Prodigious quantities 
were paraded by Henry VII. and Henry VIII., but Wolsey 
surpassed them in the lavish display he made of gold and silver- 
gilt plate before the astonished Ambassadors of France. An 
interesting Italian picture of a feast, in the Ashmolean Gallery at 
Oxford, shows a_ buffet of six stages, with the large round 
silver and silver-gilt dishes of different sizes, some apparently 
about 3ft.in diameter, placed on edge in racks, which five serving- 
men are handing down as they are required for use. The 
picture by Hans Sebald Beham of dessert after the repast shows 
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THE SUPPER AT BETHANY. 


the cups and fruit on the table, with music and card playing. 
his custom had prevailed from early times, the banquet invari- 
ably concluding with spices and sweet wine, music and recita- 
tions. The definite appearance of plates set to each person for 
dessert is due to Francois I., when they are for the first time 
called «“ assiettes,”’ a term formerly applied only to the position 
at table reserved for the guest. They were richly decorated in 
the manner of a set of twelve, still preserved, and made in 
London by Thomas Bampton, dated 1567, engraved with subjects 
and parcel gilt. Dessert plates were always in sets of twelve, 
those produced by the great artists of Limoges being superb 
examples of painting inenamel. Sets in base metal cast in relief 
by Briot and Enderlein are artistically good. Several sets in 
silver-gilt cccur in the inventory of the plate of Charles I., 
a halt-set being in mother o’ pearl. Not the least interesting 
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are the four sets of twelve, finety decorated in painted wood, made 
for the personai use of Elizabeth, now in the Bodleian Library. 
Another set is in the British Museum. A large number of 
fruit dishes in crystal and agate and gold, with jewels, are in the 
Charles I. inventory, as well as a set of twelve in silver, richly 
enamelled and gilt, weighing 500z. each. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, fruit baskets of all sizes and forms came into use, 
as well as salad dishes and half platters. The picture by 
Abraham Bosse of a family at dinner shows the small, round, 
hollow plates in use, with large and substantial dishes. <A 
picture by the same artist shows the preparation of a feast in the 
kitchen. The cooking utensils are small and covered, and all 
the dishes to be served at table are of the kind known as 
“made,” and ready for the table under low covers. There are 
two fine pictures of banquets 
at Hampton Court by Van 
Bassen, one of Charles I. and 
the other the King of Bohemia, 
the scenes in both cases being 
very stately. In the Moritz 
House at The Hague is a 
picture of Charles I]. and his 
family banqueting with the 
young Prince of Orange. Our 
last illustration but one shows 
the great coronation feast of 
- JamesII. The long tables are 
loaded with made dishes of 
various sizes, all cold, and each 
guest has a knife, hollow plate 
and bread. As in the old 
Guildhall banquets, only the 
upper table was served with hot 
dishes. The first hot course 
is entering, preceded by mace- 
bearers and officials and some 
peers in their robes, of whom 
three are on horseback. ‘The 
sideboards are loaded with 
silver. One guest in the fore- 
ground to the left—evidently 
a portrait—is using a fork, a 
utensil not even then supplied 
for general use at banquets. 


REVIVAL OF 
FOLK-MUSIC. 


LTHOUGH some _ of 
our readers have no 
doubt paid a con- 
siderable amount of 
attention to the steps 

that have been taken to collect 
the words and music of folk- 
song, many will be surprised 
to hear that on one of the 
closing days of November a 
concert was given in_ the 
Queen’s Hall which consisted 
entirely of folk-song. This is 
not the first of the series, for 
for some time past a club, 
happily called the Esperance 
Club, which consists mainly, 
we are led to understand, of 
poor children from the East 
End, has been giving enter- 
tainments at private houses 
both in town and country. 
This is good news if 
we interpret it rightly. It 
shows that there is a 
tendency on the part of a great many people to rebel against 
those music-hall ditties which have for a long time past seemed 
likely to engulf every other form of popular music. It is not 
our business to inveigh against them, yet one may be forgiven 
the utterance of a personal sentiment that the inhabitants of ovr 
villages would be better employed in singing the broadest of the 
old songs than in lilting the ditties of the day. For, at any rate, the 
folk-song was born of the people; it is as the very breath ol their life. 
The question how it originated might lead to some ingenious 
speculation. There are some who regard it as having sprung 
from the Church. If we may judge from the number and size 
of the ecclesiastical buildings that still remain in the rural parts 
of Great Britain, the peasant of early Christian days flocked 
to service in large numbers. When he did so, it is natural to 
believe that he carried away from the building the strains of the 
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music to which he had been listening. Nor is there anv doubt 
of his having at times adapted words of bis own to the Church 
tunes. In fact, at one time the Pope had to interfere because of 
the custom among congregations of singing ribaidry to the Church 
No doubt, then, there must be an ecclesiastical strain in 
folk-song. Yet if we are to find out the true origin we must go 
still further back. It would appear to be evident that the first 
attempts at song were those the mother made to still her crying 
offspring. We can fancy her in an early stage of development, 
already something more than beast, though less than buman, 
‘rooning soft inarticulate sounds her baby, such as 
the baloo-baloo so frequently heard in old Scottish lullabies. 
We can imagine the early lullaby to have been a meaningless 
sound, gradually evolving into definite speech. It is still a 
lavourite expression in the North to “rhyme something over,” and 
the primitive mother, as she developed that tenderness for her 
offspring which seems to grow as civilisation increases, would 
eradually make her own tune and her own words. She must have 
done so, because the only models from which she could copy were 
the natural sound of the wind sighing among foliage or whistling 
through the dry bents, the waves rolling on the shore, the breok 
murmuring down its stony channel, the voices of birds, the 
humming of insects, the roaring of wild beasts. Out of all these it is 
easy by a flight of fancy to see her extract the essence which she 
made into mothers’ speech, and so folk-song was born. Ifthe state- 
ment sounds dogmatic we may qualify it by saying that itisa 
personal opinion. The explanation, at ail events, is not only 
possible, but very probable. Man is extremely imitative, 
and art often takes the form of reproducing a highly-polished 
version of what was originally rude and primitive. ‘Tennyson's 
“Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one,” is a_ splendid 
example of the made lullaby as contrasted with the lullaby 
has 


music, 


to 


that has grown. A difference, the same in_ principle, 
to be pointed out between the song that got itself formed 


in the minds and hearts of the people and the other song 
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that a conscious artist wrote and an equally conscious artist 
set to music. The subject has, of course, enthralled its 
investigators long before the beginning of the present movement. 
It has been pointed out that the poems of Burns were founded upon 
folksong. He took the simple, primitive and often very plain- 
spoken lays that were current among the peasantry of his day 
and generation, and in the furnace of his own mind recast and 
remoulded them till they issued forth in exact and beautiful 


order as the songs of Burns. “My luve is like a_ red, 
red rose,” “Should old acquaintance be forgot,” and many 


other songs familiar in our mouths as household words, are 
composed of fragments of folk-song welded together by the poet’s 
inimitable genius. .\nd it was not the folk-songs of Scotland alone 
that supplied his materials; few things are more strikingly 
curious than the fact that the best of these songs, and the words 
of them, were as well known in the South of England as they 
were in Ayrshire. Swifter even than the telegraph wires is 
rumour, and it appears to have carried traditional verse from place 
toplace. In investigating the sources of the poetry of Robert Burns, 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson were not astonished at anything 
more than at meeting in Herefordshire and Buckinghamshire with 
versions of the very same songs that had been discovered in the 
clachans of Western Scotland. No doubt recent criticism has 
tended to make havoc of the alleged antiquity of many ballads, 
yet there remain no inconsiderable number that are admittedly 
traditional. Unfortunately, the coliectors of those days were 
more intent on gathering the words than the music. So that we 
do not know to what tunes the old ballads were crooned. Recent 
research has brought to life much that was hidden from an 
earlier generation, but it is greatly to be feared that a great deal 
of the folk-music has passed away altogether. Yet there is a 
remnant remaining even to this day who know something of the 
merry tunes that used to delight their forefathers, and it is 
well that the gleaner should go forth collecting whatever it is 
practicable to collect. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY. 


An old north-country Carol. 
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“The holly bears a blossom 
As white as lily-flower ; 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus 
To be our Saviour.” 


“Q the rising of the sun, 

‘Lhe running of the deer, 

‘The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the quoir.” 


“The holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood ; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus 
To do poor sinners good.” 


“QO, the rising of the sun, 

The running of the deer, 

The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the quoir.” 


“ The holly bears a bark 
As hitter as any gall ; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus 
‘To redeem us all ” 


‘© QO, the rising of the sun, 

The running of the deer, 

‘The playing of the merry organ. 
Sweet singing in the quoir.” 
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M. Emil Frechon. Sepyright. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S SONG. 


"Tis down in yonder garden gree, The stalk is withered dry, mv love, 


Love, where we used to walk, So will our hearts decay; 
The finest flower that eer was seeit Sv make yourself content, my love, 
Is withercd to a stalk. Till God calls you away. 
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TO KATHARINE AT 


[Dec. 7th, 1907, 


CHRISTMAS. 


My littlest child, come hither here: 


Part the fine curls about your ear: 


Lift up your head that you may hear 


Some talk of Christmas Day: 


On Hallowe’en you cracked your nuts 


And said your prayers for those no more : 


Now, in Kings’ palaces and huts -.. 


And little ships along the shore 


Men sing Noél, and stay 


Vheir hands from work and say: “Take ease: let come what may. 


lor, in the dark, still time of year 


Remembrances of those held dear 


Are fittest and the Saints best hear 


Prayers from children’s lips: 


And Hallowe’en calls back the past 


But Christmas lets to-morrow in: 


These last few weeks the leaves fell fast, 


But now the seedlings do begin 


To rear their green and tender tips, 


And they do step the new-hewn mast on many harbours’ ships. 


And on a time shall come a year 


When I no more shall stroke your hair 


Nor from this old-accustomed chair 


Stand up to bear my part: 


That Hallowe’en remember me 


And in the days that le between 


Till Christmas comes: then let me be 


Along with those that have not been 


Nor ever did depart : 


Sweep out and garnish then with green the chamber of your heart. 


THE SPELL 


INCE the days of Herodotus the great continent of 
Africa has exercised a strange fascination upcn the 
humanrace. To pierce the heart of its mysteries, to lay 
bare its wonderful secrets, the white man has, time and 
again during the last four centuries, devoted his energies, 

health and, too often, life itself. If we glance back over the long 
array of men of British blood who have devoted the better part 
of their existence towards the opening up of Africa, the figures of 
Bruce, Mungo Park, Denham and Clapperton, Lander, Burchell, 
Moffat, Livingstone, C. I. Andersson, Speke, Burton, Cameron, 
Stanley and Joseph Thomson rise instantly to the memory. As 
for the hunters of big game, who, attracted by the marvellous 
fauna of Africa, have played so manful a part and have taken no 
small share in the opening up of the interior, their name is 
legion. 

But long before the European had begun to take a share in 
the opening up of the great continent, the Arabs, pouring into the 
north and pressing persistently down the East Coast, had for 
ages been busying themselves with the mysteries and the trade 
of Africa. Their blood and their religion are scattered far and 
wide over the north, and their influences are to be found as far 
south as Southern Rhodesia. The Portuguese, in the days of 
their pride, made their mark everywhere along ‘the coast-line of 
the country. The Dutch followed, and for 250 years their stout 
pioneers have been laying the foundations of our present empire 
in South Africa. France has spread herself over a vast expanse 
of territory in the north and west, while Germany, albeit late 
in the day, has acquired, and is developing, great slices of 
country seized during the fierce scramble of the last five-and- 
twenty years. As for Great Britain, in the south, in the east 
and in the west she has acquired territories which would 
once have satisfied almost the dreams of an Alexander. It 
is wonderful, if we look back, how in the last eighty years 
the map of Africa has changed. Before that time the whole 
mighty interior lay dim and utterly unknown. ‘To-day it would 
almost seem that—so keenly has the heart of the continent been 
traversed, explored and mapped—there remains little more 
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OF AFRICA. 


to be accomplished. There never was agreater mistake. Africa 
still hugs her secrets, as in the time of Herodotus and Pliny; she 
yields them very grudgingly, but they are there to be wrested 
from her by men of enterprise and courage. The latest feat of 
exploration and travel has been accomplished by four Britons, 
whose names deserve to be well remembered by all their fellow- 
countrymen. These are Lieutenant Boyd Alexander and Captain 
G. B. Gosling of the Rifle Brigade, Captain’ Claud Alexander 
of the Scots Guards and Mr. P. A. Talbot. Their objects were 
to traverse Africa from the Niger to the Nile, to map the county 
between the Benue River and Lake Chad, to explore and chart 
that mysterious lake itself, and thence to push their way to the 
upper waters of the Nile. A subsidiary object was the making 
of as complete a collection as possible of the fauna and avifauna 
of the countries passed through. 

This great feat of travel has been embodied in a_ book just 
published, “‘ From the Niger to the Nile,” by Licutenant Boyd 
Alexander (London: E. Arnold, 1g07). It occupied the expedi- 
tion from March 18th, 1g04, to the middle of December, 1906, 
when, after innumerable privations, illnesses, anxieties and 
adventures, the Nile was reached at Gata Shambi, in_ the 
Bahr-el-Ghazel Province. During this period two of the members 
of the expedition, Captain Claud Alexander, brother of the 
author, and Captain G. B. Gosling, had lost their lives, the one 
by enteric, the other by black-water fever; the fourth member, 
Mr. P. A. Talbot, had returned home after completing his work of 
survey on Lake Chad. Thus Mr. Boyd Alexander was the only 
survivor who emerged from the long trek and stood upon tie 
banks of the Nile, there to spend his third successive Christmas 
in the heart of Africa. It was a glorious, yet a most 
melancholy, occasion, and the author, as he saw the object 
of the long-planned journey attained, must have felt keenly indeed 
the loss of those two brave and devoted comrades, the one 4 
brother, the other an old and tried friend, who had laid dow! 
their lives in the interests of science and the opening up 0 
Africa. “I was dressed,” says the author, “in nothing mole 
than a ragged shirt and running shorts, and sandals made of the 
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skin of a waterbuck 

The next morn- 
ing, as we neared Gata 
Shambi, we came in 
sight of the great river 
lying beyond, where- 
upon the ‘boys’ all 
shouted, ‘ Aiki ya kare!’ 
(‘the work is finished’), 
while I gazed in silence 
on the Nile.” 

This is a great book 
of travel in more senses 
than one. It consists 
of two stout volumes, 
well and __ profusely 
illustrated by many 
reproductions of very 
excellent photographs. 
These two volumes 
contain together close 
on goo pages. These 
pages are, however, so 
full of human interest 
that few readers who 
begin this work will 
care to lay it down 
until they have reached 
the end. It is a book 
which is worthy to be 
ranked with the classics 
of Stanley, Speke 
and Livingstone, a 
book that deserves to, 
and assuredly will, take rank as one of the most fascinating 
revelations of savage Africa. The author need have made no 
apologies for his lack of literary capacity. We have seldom 
read a better written book of travel, never a more deeply 
interesting one. There were no jealousies or quarrellings among 
the band of brothers who shared the work of the expedition, as 
too often has been the case in feats of travel of this kind. The 
author's narrative is full of the kindliest references to the labours 
of his fellow-explorers, whether it is that stout and unwearying 
worker Mr. Talbot, who .jointly with Captain Claud Alexander 
performed the huge task of surveys and mapping, or the plucky 
sportsman and athlete Captain Gosling, who undertook the bulk 
of the shooting and zoological work, and actually threw away his 
life by a too passionate devotion to his department of the 
expedition. ‘This is a book that deserves to be read by all men 
and women of British blood. It demonstrates, more aptly almost 
than any work with which we are acquainted, those qualities by 
which our race has succeeded in building up the wonderful 
Empire which we now possess. And so long as men of the 
courage, self-denial and capacity of the two Alexanders, of Gosling 
and of Talbot are forthcoming, so long will the British maintain 
the long lead which they have attained in the mastery of the world. 
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WOMEN WAITING AT A_ WELL. 


Shortly, the route taken was by the Niger and Benue Rivers, 
thence by the Gongola River, and then, travelling down the Yo, 
through the thirsty plains of Northern Bornu, Lake Chad was 
reached. After exploring and charting the hitherto unexplored 
Chad for some months—December, 1go4, to May, 19g05—Mr. 
Boyd Alexander and Captain Gosling continued their journey up 
the Shari River to the Ubangi, thence up the Welle, exploring 
the Kibali and Yei systems to the Nile. Mr. Talbot returned to 
England after assisting in the charting of Lake Chad, his work 
of survey being then finished. Captain Claud Alexander died 
before the lake was attained, while Captain Gosling succumbed 
on the Welle, after desperate, and it is to be feared, in the then 
weak state of his health, imprudent labours in unhealthy swamps 
in search of the okapi, one complete specimen of which the 
author brought home with him. The explorers were assisted in 
their labours by one Jasé Lopes, a native, the author’s servant for 
ten years, a first-rate and most reliable man, a skilled collector 
and taxidermist, and possessing, into the bargain, a good 
knowledge of Hausa, a qualification which served the expedition 
in great stead during their wanderings. 

A large caravan, sometimes numbering 200 native carriers, 
accompanied the travellers, and a vast amount of trade goods 
and necessaries had 
to be taken. Thus 
14,000yds. of: cloth 
were carried, while the 
author relates, with 
much humour, — the 
staggering effect upon 
a girl behind the 
counter at D:. H. 
Evans and Co.’s when 
he gave an order for 
5,000yds. of calico. 
‘Two steel boats, the 
Ibis and the Cassio- 
peia, each 26ft. long, 
were carried in sec- 
tions, each boat requir- 
ing twenty-four men 
as carriers. Among 
the trade goods it is 
worthy of note that 
unbleached calico and 
sheeting, French 
flowered and coloured 
cambrics, fine turban 
cloth and red flannel 
all proved of much 
value. Scents anc 
hair oil were muct. 
sought after and 
looking - glasses were 
always in demand. 
Two thecdolites and 
quantities of tinned 
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foods were also carried. Among these supplies, “ Ideal Milk” 
proved an inestimable boon in sickness, while jam, for 
which the white man in wild Africa has always an_ inordinate 
craving, Was a never-failing solace. It is worth noting that hot- 
water bottles were of the utmost value in time of sickness, while 
filters were useless. A gramophone and a mincing machine were 
great successes and 15,000 cartridges added not a little to the 
weight of the baggage. 

Lake Chad, which has remained hitherto a place of much 
mystery in dim Africa, was naturally one of the chief objects of 
the expedition. “ Lake Chad,” writes the author, “had not yet 
yielded up her secret; her fish and her birds were still unknown, 
her shores and islands undetermined, and her dwellers remained 
as illusive as herself. Thus it was that I came under her spell, 
and Chad became the pendant that I aimed at hanging upon the 
links of our other enterprises.” The chapters dealing with 
the exploration of this long mysterious lake are of immense 
interest. Chad, like Lake Ngami further south, seems to be 
slowly drying up. Over large portions of its northern surface 
the water has no greater depth than from aft. to 4ft. 
Often the travellers were for days pushing their boats through 
wastes of mud, in which they themselves sank up _ to 
their armpits. At night they were assailed by swarms of 
mosquitoes, and at other times by Egyptian plagues of large 
stinging flies. Yet all these and hosts of other torments were 
endured during the expedition with a cheery philosophy which, 
in spite of grievous losses, in the end attained the objects sought. 
Chad, which lies at the present day in two halves, separated by 
marsh, is a strange lake indeed, full of gigantic fish, which are 
sought after by wild and shy tribesfolk, who shunned all inter- 
course with the explorers. At Yo Captain Gosling succeeded in 
making a collection of twenty-one fish out of a total of twenty- 
four known to the natives. The country containing the lake is 
so flat that when the east wind biows the waters are driven 
half a mile inland on the other shore, causing some bewil- 
derment to camping strangers. Yet Chad has its enchant- 
ments, and possesses, writes the author, “a certain grandeur, a 
solemnity which must ever belong to the great open places of 
the world, where earth and sky can meet and the elements have 
space enough to show the splendour of their gigantic forms. 
And if Chad is never a glad pageant of blue and green and gold, 
it is often a tender vision of grey and silver, the harmony in 
which the spirit of loneliness abides. For loneliness is the 
spirit which haunts the lake, and the traveller will, sooner or 
later, come under her spell, if for long he follows her ways 
ways that lead him from rosy dawns over grey waters to 
sunsets of fire and emerald, past the straits of numberless, silent 
islands for days and days, yet ever having his entrance into 
complete knowledge of herself with impassable mud shailows 
and bands of reed and thorn.” 

Taking previsions for only five days, the travellers were, on 
their first exploration of the lake, away for three weeks. For 
six days they lived on rais dug out of the islands, at other times 
on stinking fish, taken (and always paid for) from the reed-boats 
of elusive Buduma natives. There are many charming pictures 
of wild life in this book. Here is one of them, describing the 


mouth of the Yo at the season of the great fishing, when the 
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WADING THROUGH THE MUD IN SEARCH OF WATER. 


river is emptying itself into the lake: ‘* Against the island 
sandbanks, which lie across the mouth of the river, rows 
of canoes were riding between piles like gondolas, and on 
the islands the owners were working in little groups, drying 
fish or mending nets, while flying round them and sitting 
in little parties upon the water were flocks of white 
gulls waiting for the refuse to be thrown away. This was the 
time of the great fish harvest, for the river was fast eniptying 
itself, and thousands of fish were coming down daily into the 
lake. Here and there in the water were naked fishermen, their 
skins shining like wet bronze in the sun, wading up and down 
with spears poised aloft for the throw. These spears are made 
so that the head when it strikes a fish comes away from the 
shaft. A cord is attached to the head, and also to the arm of 
the thrower, by which he hauls in the fish. There were 
feathered fishers as well upon the scene, and it was a wonderful and 
extraordinary sight to watch the birds and men fishing. Scores 
and scores of pelicans were swimming about in ordered phalanxes, 
which shone most beautifully in the sun, for the delicate rosy 
tint upon their plumage has the effect at a little distance of 
making it a most living white. Seemingly upon a signal, they 
extended in a long line, in formation of twos, and swept a circle 
to the shore, driving the shoals of fish before them. As they 
neared their prey they started beating the water with their wings 
to prevent the fish breaking past them. Then followed a 
tremendous commotion, like the quick work of a bayonet charge, 
and right and leit the great bills were stabbing the water, 
which churned and hissed under the strokes of their gigantic 
wings. Solitary long-legged storks, standing stock still in the 
shallows, like sentinels, pursued the pelicans when they came 
within range and made them drop their prey.” A fine picture, 
this, of African wild life! On one of the islands near the Yo 
mouth the party saw a troop of no less than sixty hippos. They 
were a grand 














sight. At this 
time of year, 
when they are 
driven down to 
the lake by 
the falling of 
the river, the 
Budumas_ hunt 
these monsters, 
killing them 
with spears, 
and cutting up 
the hides into 
whips, which 
form a valu- 
able commodity 
in the markets 
of Bornu. 

Mr. Alexan- 
der, who is 4 
great ornitholo- 
vist, and under- 
took the expe 
dition partly 
with the object 
of working out 
the avifauna of 
this part of 
Africa, has 4 
most interesting 
chapter on 


bird-life. He 
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made very large collections, discovered new species and has 
added much to our knowledge of the ornithology of Africa. Much 
big game was shot, chiefly through the indetatigable exertions 
of Captain Gosling, and some nineteen new mammals were 
added to our scientific lists. Innumerable adventures, most 
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ARIA took the blue and white jug from its nail upon 
the dresser. She went with it into the dairy and 
returned with it filled tothe brim with rich uncreamed 
milk. 

“That is a good piece of china,” said the elder 
of the men who had halted at the farmhouse to obtain a glass of 
milk and a slice of home-made cake. ‘ Look at it, Seaton.”’ 

Maria stood in the background, her pretty arms uncovered, 
her soft red-gold hair gleaming in the sun. She glanced from 
the speaker to his companion. Then she said, eagerly, “ It be a 
hairyloom, sir.” 

“And worth something,” said Seaton Grimshaw. He lifted 
it and took it to the window of the low-ceilinged kitchen, the 
better to examine it. He stood quite close to Maria, and she saw 
clearly the admiration in his eyes for it. 

“ It were my great-great-grandmother’s,” said Maria. “ There 
ain’t a crack on it nowhere.” She took it from him and crossed 
to the dresser again. She poured the remainder of the milk into 
a second jug, and, turning it upside down, showed its mark with 
pride. 

“Quite perfect,” said he, then; and, to his companion, 
“Worth, at least, thirty guineas.” He spoke carelessly, but with 
authority. 

“Thirty guineas, sir?” said Maria. She looked at him with 
temerity, a hint of unbelief, too. 

“ Certainly,” said he. He tossed down half-a-crown upon 
the table, absently. 

Maria looked at it, and then dushed; the pretty colour 
staining her pale cheeks added to her beauty. “1 ain’t got no 
change,” she said with hesitation, a touch of defiance. 

“We won't quarrel over that,” said he. 

Maria watched them mount their bicycles and ride away. 
“Why don’t you make a bid for it, Seaton?” the younger man 
asked. 

“Sentimental reasons,’’ said Seaton Grimshaw. ‘“ They 
fitted in, the girl and the jug! But I may yet Rawdon’s Farm, 
she said ?” 

Maria went back into the kitchen. She took the blue and 
white jug in both hands and looked at it long and earnestly. 
Then she carried it into the scullery and washed it and dried it, 
rubbing it till it shone. “ Worth thirty guineas, him said you 
be!” she said toit. She took it out and locked it away in her china 
closet at the end of a long flagged passage running off at the back 
of the kitchen. ‘ There be a-many things as thirty guineas could 
be buying,” she thought. ‘ Wi’ thirty guineas I'd be a wimmen 
of propity, for sure.” She recalled the look in the stranger's eyes. 
She told herself he would certainly return for the jug. “ Him 
looked as if him loved en.” She added, after a moment, “I 
ain't a-going to tell John William aught about en.” This 
decision was precipitated by the sight of the half-crown upon 
the deal table. It called up a train of rebellious thoughts ; 
she remembered she had had naught in her pocket to give the 
stranger change. Yes, that was the one bitter drop in the cup of 
Maria’s married life, a drop unsuspected by John William, who 
grudged her nothing ; she had no money of her own. Of that John 
William allowed her for her house-keeping she had to give Strict 
account; more often than not she had an empty purse, as to-day. 

“Thirty guineas,” she said again. “’T would last I a lifetime, 
and a-many little surprises I could be giving my folkses with en, 
an’ John William, beside. John William ain't never knowed 
what it do be to be without a brass farding, but I do know.” 
lor Maria had married John without possessing a penny of her 
own to balance the possessions of “The Man of Propity,” as 
John William was named in Porlock. John William was proud 
of the name; he had worked early and late ere he earned it. 

When “The Man of Propity” married Maria Dodd, who 
had not a penny to her name, all Porlock said, “Him might have 
looked higher.” 

Maria knew this; it had not vankled in courtship—there was 
no reason why it should ever have rankled at all—but in marriage 
it made itself felt when John William, without thought or 
intention, “ kept her tight.” 

_ “Wimmen,” said John William, a week later, to Peter Dodd, 
his brother-in-law, as they passed the window of Maria’s china 
closet—where Maria was having a field day with the china; and 
he perfunctorily glanced in—* be the devil; loving of ’em a most 
vexatious and unbecoming condition; and putting up with ’em, 
When ’ee have got ‘em, a crool ‘fliction.” 

“Tis true,” said Peter Dodd. 
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graphically told, add greatly to the other attractions of this book. 
“From the Niger to the Nile”’ is, we repeat, one of the most 
important works of travel, exploration and natural history 
written in our time. ‘It is extraordinarily interesting from cover 
to cover. H. A. Brypen. 


“Time were,” said John William, “ when wimmen knowed 
their place; that were afore folkses did talk o’? maiden wimmen’s 
rights, leap-year proposings, an’ married wimmen’s_ propity. 
Propity! What do a wimmen as do love her husban’ and look 
to he for sense and looking-after want wi’ propity? | mis- 
remembers a-many folkses’ homes as propity have mast crooly 
undone.” 

‘“‘Iss fey,” said Peter Dodd. 

‘Maria an’ me,” said John William, “ has fallen out. ’T'were 
all along o’ that there blue jug Maria did use of a Sunday, as 
did belong to the great-great-grandmother of she,” he paused, 
and Peter Dodd sighed. 

“’’T Were gived to she when she did wed ’ee, being the only 
maid i’ the family,” he said, and added tentatively, but with an 
air of repressed eagerness, “1 comed up to talk to Maria about 
en this here day. You ain’t broke en, | do hope ?” 

‘Broke en!” said John William; “that I ain't. It do be 
locked away too careful.” 

“’Twere a butivul jug,’ said Peter Dodd, with an air of 
mysterious appreciation and pride.“ A hairyloom they do call en, 
as do know.” 

"Tis true,’ said John William.“ Ain't | just been hearing 
as Jane Cobeldick’s jug, to the Goat an’ Compasses, as weren't 
half the size o’ ours——” 

“ Maria’s,” said Peter Dodd, vain-gloriously. 

“ours,” said John William, with emphasis, “nor half so 
delicate, as ’ee might say, have been sold by she for ten pound. 
I was a-telling Maria about en when us did come to words. — Her 
fired up when I did hint as hers were valuable, belike ; and when 
I did ask to have a look at en her wouldn't show en to I. That 
be the way wi’ wimmen: two words and ‘ee be friends, an’ two 
more and ’ee be foes! Meek and mild were Maria, a most 
pleasing wife afore I did speak o’ hairylooms to she, a week 
agone; and yestermorn her were that lifted wi’ pride her 
couldn’t even let the eyes of she light on I. A-crawling on my 
hands and knees to Porlock Cross and back, wi’ the tongue of I 
hanging out, wouldn't be more than her'd think were fitting in I 
to show she as I were repenting of the words us has had about 
this hairyloom.” 

“1 do hear,” said Peter Dodd, “ as ‘ee do keep Maria tight.” 

John William’s eyes opened wide, and fell on Peter Dodd. 
“Who told ’ee?” he said, with righteous anger. ' 

But Peter hemmed and hawed, and tried to“ewade the 
confession that the deduction was his own; since constant and 
persistent appeals to Maria fora loan, upon occasions of urgency, 
had uniformly been met with the cruel and confounding assertion : 
“’Tain’t possible to give 'ee what I ain't got myself, Pete.” 

«“ Wimmen,” said he now, with an eye to benefits to accrue, 
«do kinder like to have a bit of their own to save fora rainy day.” 

“ There ain't,” said John William, firmly, “no rainy days 
a-coming nigh Maria while John William Pengelly do be above 
ground,” 

“Course not,” said Peter, in a propitiatory tone. ‘ But 
wimmen be wimmen.” 

The oracular saying was weighty with portent. 

“ Maria,” said John William, with cruel perspicacity, “ ain't 
not going to be ‘lowed to waste good money.” 

And again Peter Dodd said, “ O’ course not,” but now with 
loom. 

«| weren't never taking count of that there jug,” said John 
William, after what seemed to Peter an unnecessarily long pause. 
“] did wed Maria afore all maids in Porlock acause her were 
that depending and clinging like. I wish that there jug 
were broke, that I do.” 

“That,” said Peter Dodd, ina sanctified tone, “do be a most 
terrible unchristian wish o’ thine.” 

John William narrowed his eyes. “’Ee do be a hypolcrite, 
Peter Dodd, that’s what ’ee do be,” he said, grimly. 

«¢ Hard words do break no bones,” said Peter Dodd. 

3ut John William went slowly to the hayfield, and Peter 
Dodd's words, if they broke no bones, had, at least, destroyed for 
him the day’s serenity. 

“Tight!” said John William. ‘“ Were Maria afraid as I 
were a-wanting that there jug of she, were her thinking as I were 
thinking to sell en?” And then, “Were her thinking to sell 
en herself? . . ’Tain't possible. Ain’t her got evervthing 
as her could desire ?’ 

And yet ! Maria's eyes when he had spoken of the blue 
and white jug of Jane Cobeldick’s that had fetched ten pounds, 
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her swift “* The jug of I be worth a scart more nor ten pound,” 
her quick blush when she had said that! How did Maria know 
that her own jug was worth more than Jane Cobeldick’s ? Had 
Maria tried to sell ? . 

Peter Dodd’s words came back to him. ‘ Keep a wiminen 
tight, and when her do get summat of her own her'll be a miser 
over en.” 

Had he kept Maria tight? He had not thought to do so. 
Peter Dodd would appear to think he had. 

* Danged if I don’t give she a five-pound note this day!” he 
thought. And the sum of his conclusions at once brought peace, 
as a means of not undignified approach to Maria’s sudden pride 
of property. ‘“’Twould open the eyes of she to get en; an’ 
anyways, Married Wimmen’s Propity Act or no, what's Maria’s do 
be mine.” 

He found a letter for Maria at the post-office, and another 
for himself, concluding an altogether satisfactory negotiation he 
had been carrying on with a neighbouring farmer. Buoyed up 
by excellent intentions and this piece of good fortune, he set out 
to find Maria immediately upon crossing the threshold of his 
domain. 

Maria’s voice answered him from the china closet. 

“ A-worshipping propity!” he thought, and felt no rancour 
as he remembered his projected surprise for her. He strode along 
the flagged passage with a sense of well-being, and put out a 
great hand to thrust the door wide. 

But Maria’s foot resisted, the tip of it peeping demurely 
round the corner. <A thread of a voice called “ Do ’ee have 
patience.” 

It was a very soft and weepy thread of a voice, and it had 
lost or forgotten all its pride of property. John William possessed 
his soul, but the desire was strong within him to burst the door 
open, take Maria into his arms and follow up the advantage her 
tears promised. 

There was a sound of chinking china-- broken china, John 
William opined—a soft sigh, followed by a caught breath. Then 
Maria called out, ‘‘ Do ‘ee come in.” 

“’Tain't,” said John William to himself, and felt most 
curiously guilty, ‘the jug as her have broke.” 

Maria had been washing at the zinc sink. A heap of cups 
and saucers and plates, patterned in rosebuds and forget-me-nots, 
onetime belongings of John William's mother, were piled upon 
the grooved wooden board alongside her. But Maria’s hands 
were dry. It would appear she had been otherwise engaged, when 
= William’s voice hailed her, than in washing the fine ware 
vefore her. She thrust her hands down hastily now among the 
soapsuds, and mutely turned her face to glance at John William. 
John William obeyed an impulse and kissed the near cheek. It 
was wet. He preserved a delicate unconsciousness of the salt 
kiss. He said at once, “ Here do be a letter for ee,” and 
dumped it down upon a plate and turned away. 

Maria dried her hands. <A deep flush overspread her face as 
she failed to recognise the hand-writing upon the envelope. She 
thought at once of 
the stranger who 
had admired the 
blue jug, and for a 
moment it almost 
seemed to her as 
if he would ac- 
cuse her for what 
she had done, for 
Maria had just 
broken the hairy- 
loom. It had 
slipped through 
her fingers like 
some live thing 
when John 
William’s — voice 
surprised her, and 
had shattered itself 
upon the red-brick 
floor of the china 
closet. 

She passed the 
letter to John 
William when she 
had read it. ‘ Do 
‘ee read en, Bill,” 
she said, with chas- 
tened pride. To 
herself she added, 
“'"Twere a judg- 
ment on I, for 
sure, to think on 
selling great- 
grandmother Tre- 
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She looked fondly at John William while he laboured from 
word to word of Seaton Grimshaw’s letter. Reminiscent pride and 
a great content brightened her eyes; her offence, she had suddenly 
realised, in coming to John William penniless was purged away, 
She had, after all, been a “wimmen of propity’”’—of property 
vested in a hairyloom. 4 

“ Thirty guineas!” said John William. He strove after an 
everyday tone. “’Tis a powerful lot of money for that there 
blue and white bit of crockery of thine, Maria.” 

The detachment of himself from any claim to the jug struck 
at the remnant of Maria's pride in possession. A rain of tears 
fell on the little wet hands that had begun to wash mechanically, 
again and again, the red rosebud upon a diminutive plate. 

“ ©’ course 'ee’ll sell en?” said John William. 

He had forgotten the chink of broken china, the purposed 
gift of a five-pound note. 

He added, “’Ee do be now, Maria, a wimmen o’ propity.” 

He did not look at Maria, his eyes were astray among the 
contents of the shelves of the china closet. He reached up and 
half pushed back a great bowl] that toppled perilously upon the 
edge of one of the higher ones, then he took it down. “1 mis. 
remembers that bowl,” he said, “ when I was a Jad.” He turned 
it over in his hands. 

“ Bill!” said Maria. 

But, too late; a shower of blue and white china rattled upon 
the floor, scattering itself at John William’s feet. 

Maria’s eyes were upon him, eager, appealing. She ran to 
him, half-sobbing, half-laughing, as she read the consternation in 
his eyes. 

“’Twere the blue jug, Bill,” she cried. “1 broke en 
accidental.” 

John William was down upon his knees, gathering the bits 
together, dropping them into the great bowl. She put her arms 
about his neck. 

John William held her fast. “TI ain’t making no count 
of hairylooms,” he said, then. ‘They be kittle-cattle, when 
all be said and done,” he added, as he dried her tears. “1 
be thinking, Maria, as I'd like to make ’ee a wimmen 0’ propity 
myself.” 

And, Married Women’s Property Act in despite, he did. 

Jessie Lecnie Herperrcon, 


LORD LONSDALE’S — - 
- HUNTERS. 


N studying these remarkable photographs that were taken 
last month, we shall find it, I think, instructive and 
interesting to endeavour to distinguish between the 

different types of horses portrayed, and to see what kind one 
of the best judges of the day, a heavy weight who rides forward 
to hounds, _ has 
chosen for himself. 
Lord Lonsdale 
has limited his 
range of selection 
by purchasing, as 
a rule, chest- 
nuts only. — In his 
recently- published 
and delightful fox- 
hunting — recollec- 
tions, Sir Reginald 
Graham has re- 
marked that it is 
not really so difh- 
cult to buy horses 
of any particular 
colour; the real 
difficulty is to find 
the money to pay 
for them. But I 
have often won- 
dered why _ s0 
fine a judge as 
Lord Lonsdale 
should _ prefer 
that colour. It 
falls, however, to 
my lot to see a 
good many _ packs 
of hounds in the 
field in the course 
of the season, and 
it seems to me that 
whenever a_ horse 
is seen combining 
power and quality 
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to a remarkable extent, he is nearly always a 
chestnut. On going back, too, overa long line of 
hunters, bought by a man who only regarded effi- 
ciency and to whom a good horse was never of 
a bad colour, I found that from undergraduate 
days up to the present the horses which remained 
in his memcry were all chestnuts. Is not 
chestnut, pethaps, the leading hunter colour, as 
bay is the chief racing colour? We know that 
by far the majority of Arabs, and the best of 
their thorough-bred descendants, are either bay 
or chestnut, which are, of course, simply shades 
of the same colour; and the consideration of 
Lord Lonsdale’s horses and the results of my 
inspection of many fields of hunters, have 
suggested to me that possibly the thorough- 
bred strains which run to chestnuts are those 
that have a natural aptitude for cross-country 
work. It is no longer believed that colour in 
horses has no meaning. It is just possible that 
it may be a guide to hunter-breeders to select 
those thorough-bred sires which come of lines 
where chestnut horses of good performances 
prevail, to put them to selected mares, 
and if the mare should, though not necessarily 
clean bred, have some of the same. strains 
in her, I think perhaps success would be 
more likely. This is speculation, but not 
inappropriate when writing of a man like the 
Master of the Cottesmore, who puts a good deal 
of thought into his play as well as his work. 

On examining the photographs I find that 
they fall into two divisions; in tact, | arranged 
them in my own mind into two teams—a heavy 
team for hilly roads and a lighter team. Of 
course, it seems rather irrevereut to speak o. 
driving such horses, but in judging hunters 
I often think where I should put them in 
a team as a guide to forming an opinion on 
certain points. Using, then, this imagination 
as a help, in the heavier team I would put 
Copt Oak and Mushroom in the wheel, 
Brigadier and Marconi in the lead, with 
De Rougemont as spare horse. I think every- 
one willsee what I mean, and we have thus five 
hunters fit to carry a heavy-weight over the 
rougher and hilly districts of the Cottesmore. 
This country is a severer country for herses 
than any within the limit of the shires, both on 
account of the hills and of the fact that it carries 
on the average a useful scent. Of these five 
horses my imaginary leaders—Marconi and 
Brigadier—are very much alike ; both are long 
where a horse should be long and short where 
that is right—long necks, long shoulders, long 
quarters; short backs, deep girths, short 
cannon bones. The two ‘ wheelers,’’ Mush- 
room and Copt Oak, are the same type ot 
horse exactly, only rather thicker every- 
Where. ‘They are two wonderful horses ; 
but such combination of form and quality 
can never be common, even in Lord Lonsdale’s 
stables. 

Now let us turn to the lighter form. These 
horses, Lancer and Lapcock, look like having 
a marvellous stride. Across such country as 
that round Ranksborough or within view 
of Pickwell Tower we can picture them 
covering the ground easily, spreading them- 
selves over the big ditches, and, after all, 
only going at three-quarter speed when 
other horses are stretched. Fast and safe 
horses they are, of the true Leicestershire 
type, that never leaves much to chance, 
and clear the fences, mindful of cut and 
laid top binders, always allowing for the 
ditch on the tar side. Bookmaker and Squaw 
are lighter than the others; but we must 
not forget that there are often horses of this 
type that carry weight in a surprising way, 
the secret being that, having nothing super- 
fluous to carry themselves, and being true shaped, 
they possess spare power to take their rider 
along. If a man is known by his friends, so, 
perhaps, we may infer a man’s horsemanship 
from the sort of horse he chooses. And, asa 
matter of fact, Lord Lonsdale, of whom a most 
characteristic portrait as an M. I’.H. illustrates 
this article, is one of the best of our heavy- 
Weights, If we turn back to the pages of 
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hunting history we shall see that the heavy. 
weights have ever been in the front rank in the 
Shires, and that the famous heavy-weight 
men outnuniber the light-weights. Lord 
Lonsdale is extraordinarily quick to hounds, 
and I have watched him when Master of the 
Quorn getting to hounds as quick as thought, 
Of course, this is not only horsemanship, 
though horsemanship is a factor of import- 
ance; it means also that the rider has an 
eye for hounds, and knows what they are 
doing and, with the inspiration of the true 
huntsman, what they are going to do; he rides 
to hounds, and not “ at”’ them, as so many otf 
us do. The horse he is mounted on in the 
picture tells us of his love of pace, for it 
belongs to the lighter type of weight-carrier, 
which is so delightful to ride and so rare, 
Moreover, it is not given to every man to 
recognise these treasures when he sees them. 
I also note what I had inferred from watching 
him when Master of the Quorn, that he has 
fine hands. ‘The running martingale on the 
curb reins tells us this. The plan is as old 
as Dick Christian, and, with a too keen 
horse, has the great advantage that when the 
horse chooses to pull the pressure can be eased 
MARCONI. - Copyright at once. Moreover, I have seen the plan 
advocated in many books, but I have noted 
in the hunting-field that the few people who 
actually use a running martingale on the curb 
reins are always fine horsemen and _horse- 
women. I imagine that the ordinary run of 
riders would not find it answer --we should 
pull our horses into the fences more often 
than we do. But although these horses are 
picked ones, they are only so in the sense of 
peing typical of tie horses in the stables at 
Cottesmore and Barleythorpe. Lord Lonsdale 
expects his Hunt servants to be able to get to 
hounds, but he knows they cannot do this 
unless they are mounted on the right type of 
horse. A Cottesmore horse needs, perhaps, 
as many good qualities as any in England. 
He ougnt to be fast and bold, yet he 
must be temperate, for there are many 
places in this country where the boldest 
horse must creep unless he is to break his 
rider’s neck or his own back. Of all the 
countries it has been my lot to ride over, the 
Cottesmore is one otf the least suited to a 
violent horse. Then the Cottesmore hunter 
must be a stayer, for the foxes of this 
country, owing to its beautiful woodlands, are 
stouter and wilder than in other parts of the 
Midlands ; for example, the day before this 
was written the hounds had two runs of 
over an hour each. Then the eastern 
W. A. houch DE ROUGEMONT. Copyright woodlands, which Lord Lonsdale means to 
work thoroughly, and where later in the 
season long hunts take place, are very tiring 
for horses. It was in the time of one of the 
Lonsdale Masterships that hounds made a 
ten-mile point from Morkery. 

Lord Lonsdale is in his right place as 
Master of the Cottesmore. He is the fourth 
of his name to hold the office. The first Lord 
bought the hounds in 1788; the second Earl 
took them in 1870; the third Earl gave up the 
country in 1878. Lord Lonsdale has had 
great experience ; he has been Master of the 
Blankney, of the Woodland Pytchley and of 
the Quorn. He has made two magnificent 
packs of foxhounds. The Blankney pack was 
to a great extent the foundation of the late 
Lord Chesham’s admirable Bicester pack. 
These hounds were remarkable when | 
saw them for the way they hunted a fox by 
themselves. I think I never saw a_ pack 
that required so little help from their hunts- 
man. Sir Reginald Graham drew freely 
from Lord Lonsdale’s hounds in both his 
countries. Lord Lonsdale was, I think, one 
of the first hound-breeders to graft Belvoir 
on to Lord Henry Bentinck’s strains, But we 
must return to the horses and leave the 
hounds for the present, though it might, 
passing, be remarked tiat the man_ whe 
insisted on having those sixteen couple of 
WW, A. Kouch. LANCER. Copyright Cheshire bitches was not likely to have much 
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occasion for slow horses. In fact, as we know 
from his own lips, these latter have never been 
in favour with him. Lord Lonsdale and Sir 
Richard Sutton are, we may note, the only men 
who have been Masters of both the Cottesmore 
and the Quorn. X. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


CuristMAs Roses (HELLEBORES). 

T several of the recent exhibitions the pearly white 
Christmas Rose, the fairest flower of winter, has 
been shown in many varieties; and these little 
displays of one of the hardiest of perennial plants 
remind us of the scarcity of Hellebores in English 
gardens. We wish the pretty way of planting the 

Christmas Rose in the Royal Gardens, Kew, were more 
adopted. There they are among Ferns on the fringe of 
woodland, and peer up from the foliage a mantle of white for 
several weeks. Snow seems to have fallen on this woodland, 
and the brown Fern fronds afford some protection. Winter 
is not in the country the depressing season so frequently 
depicted, and on many days, with the sun shining brightly, the 
Christmas Roses have lifted up their white petals to catch 
every ray. The plants at Kew are growing in ordinary sandy 
loam, without any manure, and the only assistat ce they derive 
is from the top-dressing of decayed leaves used for the Ferns 
among which the Christmas Rose is growing. Shaded on the 
east and south by trees, the sun only shires upon them during 
the afternoon and evening, One point of importance that 
should be noticed by those who have not had much success 
with this flower of winter is the moisture the plants receive 
during the summer months. The Ferns are frequently 
watered, and the moist soil is favourable to the Hellebores. 
One is apt to forget during the rest of the year the 
plants which flower in winter and spring, although it is 
during the summer that water and mulching are desirable. 
A well-known grower of Hellebores writes: ‘‘ Their chief 
requirements are shade during the hottest part of the day, 
deep culture in rich, loamy soil, and liberal supplies of water 
during the growing period.”  Trere are many varieties, 
differing considerably in the size of both flower and leaf, some 
retaining their foliage much better than others. The most 
popular form is known as Helleborus niger (the botanical name 
of the Christmas Rose) altifolius ; it is also called major and 
maximus, and has large buds and white flowers shaded with 
red; these are qin, to 5in.. across. Another distinct and 
pretty form is angustifolius, which has smaller flowers than 
altifolius, and of the purest white, while Mme. Foucarde, the 
Riverston and St. Brigid are all beautiful. Mme. Foucarde 
is valuable for its late flowering. Nothing is more delightful 
on the Christmas dinner-table than this lovely flower, so 
appropriate to the season, but we never trust to the outdoor 
piants for supplying this decoration, The flowers, even 
under the happy conditions in which the plants are placed at 
Kew, are frequently sullied by wind and rain. We therefore 
litt a certain number of clumps when the buds are showing, 
and put two together, or, if very large, only one, in a 
bushel basket filled with light loamy soil. They are then 
taken to a warm greenhouse, and it is astonishing how quickly 
the buds develop, opening out as pure as snow. It is a simple 
matter to force, if we may so call it, the Christmas Rose, and 
altifolius is the best variety for the purpose. 
MIRABELLE PLUMs. 


A correspondent writes to ask whether the Mirabelle 
Plum, which is so popular in France, has been tried in this 
country, We have had no experience of this little fruit, but 4 
fruit-grower of long experience writes that they have been 
tried to some extent here, and ‘‘ are favourites wherever the 
soil and situation permit them to be grown with a measure of 
success.” The fruits, though small, are freely produced, and 
a delicious preserve can be prepared from them, much like a 
mixture of Plums and Apricots. Two of the best we have 
grown are Mirabelle Précoce and Mirabeltle Petite, both of 
which have yellow fruits, dotted with crimson, the former 
rounded and ripening at the end of July or the beginning 
of August, the latter more oval and nearly a month later, 
When weli ripened the fruits have a peculiarly rich, aromatic 
flavour that is quite distinct among Plums. The _ trees 
are of moderate growth and well suited for the bush form, 
but they flower early and need a warm, sheltered position, 
or some protection at blossoming-time. They are far more 
hardy, reliable, useful and of better quality than any of the 
Japanese Plums we have tried outdcors. Mirabelle Grosse, 
which is more frequently grown under the names of Yellow 
Pendrigon or Drap d’Or, is also a finely-flavoured variety, 
and Mirabelle de Nancy is in the style of Mirabelle Petite, 
with larger fruits, somewhat later in ripening. Mirabelle 
@Octobre has been described as identical with Sainte 
Catherine and Bricette; it is of stronger growth than those 
previously mentioned, and the fruit, though similar, but 
lighter, in colour, is a clingstone, while all the oth-rs are 
freestones. The flavour is rich when the fruit is well ripened, 
say, in September. All need a freely drained, rich soil. 
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link Koyan HorricuLTuRAL SOCIETY AND ITS EXHIBITIONS IN 1g08. 


The council of the Royal Horticultural Society have fixed the following 
dates for the exhibit ons in. 1g08 (they will be held in the hall of the society, 
Vincent January 14th and 28th; February ith 
(annual meeting); March 3rd, 17th and 31st; April 14th and 28th; May 12th, 
May 26th, 27th and 28th (Spring Show at the Temple Gardens); June gth 


Square, Westminster) : 


and 23rd; July 7th and Sth (Summer Show at Holland House, Kensington) ; 
July 21st; Aucus! 4th and 18th; September Ist, 15th and 29th; October 
27th, October 15th and 16th (British Fruit Show) ; November roth 
December 8th and 22nd, Shows of Colonial fruit and vegetables, 
preserved fruits and jams are arranged for March 5th and 6th, June 11th 
and 12th and November 26th and 27th. Sottled British fruits, home-dried 


13th ana 


and 24th; 


fruits and preserved British vegetables will also be exhibited on November 26th 


27th. 


and 27 


WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT CHRISTMAS. 


Visitors to the December show of the Royal Horticultural Society 


were rewarded by the bright colours of several groups of Chrysanthemums. 
Not many years ago this flower of the East was to be seen only in late 
October and November, but with the coming of many new late varieties its 


season is extended even to the threshold of spring. One becomes some- 


what tired of Chrysanthemums after the New Year; but their usefulness at 


Christmas is unquestionable. Of all greenhouse flowers they are perhaps 


the most decorative,” to borrow the florists’ descriptive word. It is 


the white variety that commands most attention, and for this reason the 


names of a few of the most beautiful are given. They all belong to 


wiat is known as the Japanese group, that is, the flowers have long curling 
** fluffy which ar 
appreciated tn all floral adurnments, 


and twisted petals, masses of snowy whiteness, 
Winter Queen is one of the prettiest ; 
the flowers are not large, though this is not an unmixed blessing, and 
upp: ar in delightful sprays, which, when gathered with a good length of stem, 


S 


are most uselul in many ways. Western King is one of the best known ; it 
is described as a Japanese incurved variety, with a pleasing shade of green in 
the centre of the flower. Princess Victoria is another variety of great value, 


but, as a Clirysanthemum-grower writes: ‘‘To be seen at its best this 


THE LAND 


HEN the Land of the Gods floated up from the 
depths to Ocean’s shimmering surface, it lay like 
a tangle of liquid jewels veiled in mist, quivering, 
parting, uniting again as the long billows of the 

eastern Gulf 
Stream washed it in their play. 
The reeds it had brought up from 
the deep sea bed encircled and 
held it ina wayward net; thicker 
here and fewer there, they clung 
round the new-born oozy rich- 
ness till islands great and small 
were formed. Then there was 
foothold for the light feet of the 
Gods, who, watching the wonder 
from their high places above, 
were tempted to walk on earth. 
Beneath their tread the land 
grew fairer and firmer still, and 
the reeds shot up green and tall. 
The silvery mists lay brooding 
over all when Izanagi and 
Izanami met and loved in the 
kindly dawn. But soon the Sun 
Goddess became jealous of the 
mists, and shot down rays from 
her burning mirror, which scat- 
tered them out to sea and sucked 
them back to her feet in clouds, 
and the land lay bare to the 
sun, for the reeds could give no 
shade. The two heavenly lovers 
cried out for their lost twilight ; 
Heaven heeded not, but Earth 
took pity on them and _ sent 
up grey-green stems that 
knotted into pillars and flung 
out a deep-fringed tent of 
winged and cloud-coloured blos- 
soms perfumed with unearthly 
sweetness, so light that their 
masses swayed with a_ breath, 
yet so dense that no sunbeam 
could pierce where that roof was 
spread. The Sun Goddess 
has never had her way in 
Japan since then; still the delicate mists hang about the hills, 
and still the cloud-coloured wistaria blossoms make twilight at 
high noon for shy lovers and dreaming maidens in the spring. 
As if to recall this dream of their origin, these are usually 
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beautiful creamy white flower of good form should be disbudded, or partially 
so. It responds well to good culture, and is invaluable for Christmas and 
later.” Niveum, Heston White, Mrs. A. Duncan, Mme. Philippe Rivoire, 
Mrs. J. Thompson and Mlle Thérése Pankoucke are all worth growing to give 
flowers at the close of the year. 


RECENT NEW PLANTs. 

Looking through our notes of new piants shown recently we noticed the 
names of several kinds that will be seen in many gardens next year. They 
comprise a diversity of sorts, 

Vitis (vine) /eectdes is the name of one of Mr. Wilson’s introductions 
from Western China, Mr. Wilson has journeyed to China om two occasions 
for Messrs. James Veitch and Sons of Chelsea, and secured many new and 
uncommon plants, ITlis travels have been most fruitful in good results, and 
already some of the flowers are popular, Senecio Ciivorum, which we described 
recentiy, being an illustration. The new Vine leeoides is remarkable for two 
things: its extreme grace of growth and unusual colouring of the leaves, this 
being glossy green with the under surface of pleasing bluish hue. Another 
vine is called 

Ampelopsts cw. - 


the Vitis, and to this section belongs the Virginian Creeper, the friend to the 


The Ampelepsis are now botanically grouped with 
dweller in large towns. We think there is a great future before this plant, 
Co. of 


acquiring so promising a novelty. 


and Messrs. Hugh Low and Enfield are to be congratulated upon 
The leaves ave much divided, and the 
colour is a warm purple, quite unlike any of the Vir.inian Creepers in 


existence. But A. Lowi possesses another virtue-—it clings to the wall 


without assistance from nails and shreds. This is of great advantage. A 

vine, or whatever the plant may be, that requires nailing is a source of much 

trouble, and there is the damage to the wali aiso to be considered. 
Herbaceous Phica Stock!cin.—A 


wonderful Lrilliancy of colour is Kina; but this variety is even an improve- 


George Phlox we admire for its 


ment. The flowers are very large and crowded into a bold mass, which in 
the garden has an imposing effect. We write ‘S herbaceous ” to distinguish 


it from the annua! Phloxes, 


sown and then perish, 


which flower the same year as the seed is 


GODS. 


planted over quiet pools, where their reflection makes grey and 
lilac mists below as the flowers do above, and where millions of 
petals as they fall spread their wings to the breeze and sail in 
aimless shadowy fleets on the water. But much as the Japanese 
love the wistaria and use it 
in their art, the flower itself is 
considered rather an unlucky 
one. “They flock to admire it out 
of doors, but it is seldom used in 
the house, and there are many 
festivals in which its use is 
barred, especially those con- 
nected with marriage, and this 
because the blossoms _ part 
from the stem at the lightest 
touch, thus symbolising unstable 
affections and fleeting joys. 
A still more melancholy 
emblem is the lotus. whose 
beauty arrests the steps of 
passers-by near sacred ponds 
where the proud white heron 
stalks undisturbed. No pleasure- 
parties are made up to visit the 
lotus in bloom, but the Japanese 
love to wander silently near the 
regal flowers, meditating on the 
mysteries of life anddeath. For 
the lotus is the flower of death, 
and is carried in every procession 
that accompanies the departed 
to their graves. This consecra- 
tion has, I think, two causes; 
the mystic flower assigned for 
Iguddha’s throne, named in the 
Buddhist’s ever-repeated prayer, 
“Om Mane Patne Husn,”’ 
assumed some spiritual dominion 
in the dawn of our common 
history and has never laid it 
down. Held too sacred for 
common handling, it was_ set 
aside for religious purposes, 
and in time was taken to lend 
its beautv to death, the one 
state which humanity must ever 
regard with awe. And since, to all thinking people, death is 
but a gateway to further life, the lotus, springing in radiant 
vitality and purity from mud and slime, became the emblem of 
a soul rising above the impurities and sorrows of this world to 
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Herbert G. Ponting. THE DEER-HAUNTED GROVES OF NARA. Copyright. 
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bloom and rejoice in the pure light of a better life. The 
great round cup, white or rosy, with its heart bursting in 
d in the depths of its translucent sanctuary, is a thing that 
apanese would no more dream of plucking than the marble 
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This openness to impressions, this gentle ve 
is one of the happiest of Japanese characteristics. 
hard walls of conventionality 
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He looks, and prays and passes 





satility of spirit, 
Where no 


bank up the imagination from 
without and no tearing 
stress of personal preoc. 
cupations impoverish and 
ravel it within, there 
can be no weariness of mind, 
none of that bitter ennui which 
so many of us Westerners 
carry with us tnrough life. We 
have learnt at last that in the 
physical existence no_ health 
is possible without floods of 
fresh air. Only the lower 
classes or the very uneducated 
among us sleep with closed 
windows. But morally most of 
us live in tightly-shut rooms, 
fetid and stale with twice- 
breathed airs, crowded with the 
mouldering remains of — long- 
dead joys and sorrows, among 
which new griefs and anxie. 
ties breed and nestle like 
moths in a neglected garment. 
It is here that our personality 
has been built up, we. think, 
and so dear is our personality 
to us that we cherish its very 
diseases and deformities be- 
cause they are our own. All 
our own, too, is the icy loneliness 
of spirit in which most of us 
liveand the sour fortitude which 
is the best weapon we can 
find against long- familiar pain. 
There would surely be new life 
for us if we could care less 
for life; if we could drop our 
spiritual complications once 
for all, and adopt the more 
simple, more childlike attitude 
of the Japancse. To them 
every change of season, every 
aspect of Nature, is as inter- 
esting as their financial or 
family affairs. The burdened 
statesman can turn aside from 
his heavy responsibilities — to 
argue at length on the origin 
of a poetical name or to discuss 
with his daughters the hopes 
aud fears that hover round a 
chrysanthemum bud. The poor 
coolie, staggering under an 
enormous load, will stop to 
pluck a wild flower and go on 
his way smiling and _ light- 
hearted ; a withered crone, in 
her rags by the wayside, home- 
less, hungry, without a hope in 
life, will chuckle joyfully at 
the song of a bird or gaze 
entranced on a sunset cloud; 
young girls in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty still count a 
day in the woods or an hour at 
a flowe1 show as an event to 
be remembered and treasured. 
Surely all these are the true 
philosophers rather than our- 
selves, for they have their 
treasure of happiness in 
Nature's storehouses, where 
neither rust nor moth can 
corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through and steal. 
We women of the West 
have been considered fortunate 
in our inheritance of the highet 
culture for which the generation 
before us strove so earnestly. 
Far be it from us to belittle 
the value of what they won 
not so much _ for those 
blessed with sheltered and 
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intellectual homes as for the 
great mass of women whom 
modern conditions have forced 
to earn their own living. Yet 
for pure and lasting value, for 
help to right thinking and 
acting in youth and maturity, 
for the little stores of calm 
content which all would wish to 
set by for old age, the Japanese 
training 1s superior to anything 
that \Western mothers give 
their daughters. Indulgent and 
gentle it is in the extreme, yet 
from the dawn of reason per- 
sonality and its complications 
are suppressed, aitruism 
fostered ull it becomes second 
nature, and those pleasures of 
which the full and unlimited 
enjoyment can never lessen the 
supply for others, chiefly pro- 
vided and encouraged. Of these 
the love of Nature is the most 
inexhaustible. Her worship 
entails no sacrifices and no 
outlay; her thousand aspects 
are all beautiful and kind, and 
she is a lover whose tenderness 
wanes not as age and infirmity 
approach; one who takes to 
her broad heart the — sick, 
the old and the impoverished 
as eagerly as the young, the 
strong and prosperous. Sosheis 
reverenced and loved ; in Japan 
her fairest shrines are never 
described as “hackneyed”; 
the most famous spots, visited 
yearly by hundreds of thousands 
of sightseers, bear no scar of 
the vandal and the rowdy; the 
streams and woods o! Miyano- 
shita, the deer-haunted groves 
of Nara, the beart of Japan, do 
not ring with rough merriment 
and vulgar love-making as do 
so many of our most beautiful 
scenes on public holidays; the 
cheap tripper’s horrible after- 
math of broken bottles and 
torn papers does not desecrate 
the camping-places of the gay 
yet gentle parties who walk 
slowly through the ancient 
woods, plucking a flower here, 
a dry leaf there, remembering 
meanings and = mahing har- 
monies: even in the tiny posies 
brought home to be set in the 
place of honour. ‘To tear up 
masses of flowers for the sake 
of rapine, to pull down some 
hanging bloom from where it 
makes one perfect picture 
against the sky — Japanese 
children are not allowed to do 
these things and would find no 
Pleasure in them. Beauties 
great and small are pointed 
out and reverently admired ; 
the giris wili listen while some- 
one quotes a classic line that 
applies to the same; one wiil 
wander off to compose a little 
poem herself, perhaps will stand Herbert G. Ponting. 

by the stream and catch the 

thythm of its music, or sit under the mystic pine and gaze down 
at its reflection in the water, never conscious that she herself, 
in her classic drapery and lovely pose, is the fairest work of 
Nature there. 


i 
& 


_ Tf each detail of her simple dress has been carefully con- 
sidered, if she keeps herselt spotless within and without, 
if every strand of her shining hair has been dressed and 
smoothed—all has been done in accordance with tradition and 
decorum. ‘Thus and thus have eood maids done since the world 
began—have kept their foreheads white and high, like Fuji San, 
that purity and candour may rest there, have chosen their soft- 
toned modest robes, not to attract attention, but to be in 
harmony with the season of the year and the scenes that 
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surround them, have set store by the costly sash and bound it 
closely because it is the symbol of woman's greatest treasure, 
chastity, have donned the snowy footgear and the strong sandal, 
not only to protect the little feet, but because women must walk 
in purity and be strong to cast off all taint otf world iness and sin. 
With such care as this in the heart, the invisible spirit of 
Nature is not forgotten in the presence of her beauties; 
enjoyment becomes worship and worship enjoyment. And 
how kind is this heavenly mistress to her votaries. They 
face the sun unscorched, the rain unchilled. Who among us 
in our country walks out there has not envied the immunity with 
which a Japanese girl faces the midday heat, cool and fresh as at 
the dawn—or the wind and rain, and reaches home with scarce a 
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spot on her delicate garments, never a splash on her white makes the mest charming translucent golden background for her — 
“tabi’’?> A summer shower assails ber in the woods—she pretty face, and trips along over the dripping grass, as happy in the meee 
Jaughs, pulls her crape robe an inch higher through her sash, rain as in the sunshine. The fierce bamboo shoots, that always ee, 
opens her oil-paper umbrella, which, rough and ciumsy 2s it is, look as if buried spears had started growing, and flung out | —_ 
streams of sharp green spearlets from —_ 
their graves, let her go by unharmed, the | 
and she will reach her own home or ont 
the friendly wayside ‘‘chaya”’ none the “—_ 
worse for Madam Nature’s little caprice, om 
her cheeks but the deeper rose and her livin 
eyes the brighter black for the cool for 
moist air. so t 
Life and its responsibilities come sii 
upon her, the first glow of youth and perege 
vitality pass away, but as she stands at ' of y 
her window in the sunset, looking out { livec 
across the bay, waiting for the return of = 
Husband Sama from his work or the ; eis 
children from school, the old balm | close 
descends upon her, the same_ peace f ser 
enfolds her, as in the days of her girl- age 
hood in the woods. She asks but to = 
receive, for Nature is ever bountiful to = 
those who ask of her: the sea-breeze pei 
sweeps through the simple airy room; — 
a sunset cloud, a sail beating home on nore 
the blue, the song of a bird in the tiny rie 
garden by the gate—these are enough. ; ce 
a The hour is touched with glory and "3 = 
peace, and each day as it goes by will “ 
hold more such for her. Happy are the er 
eyes trained to see these things, the ap 
simple hearts that have been taught to for h 
treasure them, for ‘*who toucheth this to tl 
gatment’s hem shail be healed.” 0 
ee man 
af . Y on 
Be THE PROLONGA- 140Z 
$ ry . . tion 
TION OF LIFE. cent 
4 MOST fascinating theme has re 
been chosen by M. Metchni- ie 
koff for the latest of his books, “sins 
e ‘“The Prolongation of Life” Cath 
Heinemann). He _ calls his of -* 
chapters the studies of an optimist, and isis 
it is well known that the sub-director penis 
of the Pasteur Institute in Paris holds * ‘ 
strong and peculiar doctrines about the peer 
possibility of jengthening human life. we 
Thus he is here dealing with a favourite a a 
theme, and one on which he has coilected Mit 
an unrivalled store of knowledge. No ies 
work of imagination could possibly be Losin 
more fascinating to read than these pee 
chapters, dealing, as they do, with the pa 
most perplexing problems of life. Natur- ay 
ally enough, he begins his work by a Thu 
wide survey. Old age has been sung by pres 
the poet and praised by the philo opher; ae 
but inactual life it is most generally re- re 
garded asan unmitigated misfortune. Poor ie 
people feel that the maintenance of the Send 
old and helpless is a burden laid upon subj 
them ; in many cases, a hopeless burden, Nin 
because they know that their venerable phys 
relatives can make no return, and the fie 
hope that carried them through much state 
self-sacrifice while they were bringing up any 
their children is altogether absent here. be te 
Some savage races solve the problem by Mar 
destroying the old. They bury them duis 
alive in the Melanesian Islands; and in by 
times of famine the natives of Tierra del in Ww 
Fuego kill and eat the old women before itsel 
they touch their dogs. In civilised races and 


suicide is very frequent among the old. phil 
Statisticians show that twice as many 





, cour 
men kill themselves between the ages of the ; 
fifty and eighty as do so between the very 
ages of twenty and fifty. These facts sone 
are, in themselves, a pathetic attribute to but 
the bitterness of old age. It would be Dr 
instructive to dwell on M. Metchnikofl’s expe 

‘ , ~ 5 dissertation on the mechanism of old age. or ft: 

aye ; . OS, hes “i But it is still more so to follow out the the 
— Ss , reasoning by which he shows that life hows 

may be prolonged. It is difficult to draw eee 

bey, . >, _— LY om: . . ae Dd : sens 
Hebert G, Ponting. BY THE SHO//. Copyright any sure inference from the study of the ever 
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facts known about the lower animals M. Metchnikoff attaches 
great importance to the old age attained by birds, but this is 
a subject that requires elucidation. There are many authentic 
instances of birds living a very long time: the parrot, the seagull, 
the raven and the peacock have all been kept in captivity ; but, 
on the other hand, there are certain birds that never seem to 
attain old age. We have known a chaffinch that was kept 
for twenty years, but never knew an instance of a_bullfinch 
living for half that period. A cock-sparrow has been kept 
for a long time, but the hedge-sparrow generally dies soon ; 
so that generalisation is a very difficult matter. In the year 
1905 we were able to give M. Metchnikoff sone assist- 
ance in the way of obtaining such records as had been kept 
of the life of bats. There is a Flemish phrase, ‘as long- 
lived as a bat,” and in the London Zoological Gardens there 
is a fruit bat which has lived for seventeen years; but the general 
sense of the correspondence we published, from many of the 
closest observers in Great Britain, showed that even the most 
distinguished naturalists had never been able to observe at 
what age wild animals died. The majority, probably, come to 
an end by accident; at any rate, it is very seldom that the 
sportsman kills a wild creature bearing indubitable marks of old 
age. It may be that weakness and atrophy set in and cause the 
creature that they attack to become an easy prey. Nature 
herself is full of puzzles in regard to life. ‘There is an insect 
which lives as a grub for seventeen years in the orchards of 
America, and only emerges to live for a few brief hou s: when 
it has propagated its species it dies. On the other hand, out of 
a quickly-hatched egg there comes and grows a bird that may 
possibly have centuries of life before it. The wealth of illustrative 
facts which our author has gathered renders it extremely difficult 
for him to arrive at positive conclusions. Even when he comes 
to the study of centenarians it is difficult to get any general 
principle that will apply. Centenarians have been frequently 
found among the poor, but Sir Moses Montefiore, a very rich 
man, attained to the age of 101 years. Cornaro, who subsisted 
on a daily diet of no more than 1202. of solid food and 
140z. of wine, managed to live, in spite of a weak constitu- 
tion, for about a century. M. Metchnikoff mentions twenty-six 
centenarians who were distinguished by their frugal life. He 
tells us that most of them did not drink wine, and that many of 
them limited themselves to bread, milk and vegetables. On the 
other hand, he is obliged to admit that a number of centenarians 
have drunk freely. Some. took wine and spirits to excess. 
Catherine Raymond, for instance, who died in 1758 at the age 
of 107, drank much wine, and Politiman, a surgeon who lived 
from 1685 to 1825, used to get drunk every night, after having 
attended to his practice all day. Gascogne, a butcher who died 
in 1767 at the age of 120, had been in the habit of getting 
drunk twice a week. M. Metchnikoff quotes an example of the 
Irish landowner, Brawn, who lived to the age of 120, and had 
an inscription put up on his tombstone to say that he was 
always drunk, and in that condition was so terrible that even 
Death had been afraid of him. Many very old people have 
heen greatly addicted, like Voltaire, to drinking coffee. Some 
have been in the habit of using tobacco, some not. There was 
an old widow of 104, who died in 1897, who had lived all her 
life in a hovel, and had smoked a pipe since she was very young. 
Thus a long duration of life cannot be truly attributed to the 
presence or absence of any of these factors. M. Metchnikoff carries 
his thanatological studies to plants, and, as he very truly says, 
the chief result is to show what little attention science has paid 
to this very important subject. In the human being natural 
death is a rare occurrence. ‘The old and feeble are particularly 
subject to certain infectious diseases, to pneumonia and apoplexy. 
He quotes a vivid description of natural death by the French 
physician, Demange. ‘lo understand death it is obvious that 
one must study sleep. Human beings very often pass from one 
state to the other without being, as far as we know, conscious of 
any change. M. Metchnikoff states it as probable that sleep 
Is an ** auto-intoxication of the organism.” In “ The Nature of 
Man” it was contended that, just as in sleep there is an instinctive 
desire for rest, so also the natural death of man is preceded 
by an instinctive wish for it; but M. Metchnikoff proves that 
in what we think extreme old age this instinct does not manifest 
itself. ‘\When one is more than 80 years old, one is cowardly 
and shrinks trom death,” said Charles Renouvier, the French 
philosopher, who died a few years ago. ‘The old man has not 
courage to submit,” he concludes, ‘‘ and yet I have to submit to 
the inevitable.” Yet in the case of those who have been on the 
very brink of death, we hear of a certain happiness in their 
sensations. Professor Heim had a fall which nearly killed him, 
but he says the sensation was one of pleasure. The patient of 
Dr. Sollier who had an attack of peritonitis, from which she was 
expected to die, felt herself ‘suffused with a feeling of well-being, 
or rather the absence of all pain.” In another case, quoted by 
the same authority, a young woman suffering from puerperal 
fever, and on the point of death, described herself as having a 
sensation ‘of physical well-being and of detachment from 
everything.” Probably the general reader, before sitting down to 
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master the whole line of argument, will turn to M. Metchnikoft’s 
suggestions for prolonging life. Needless to say, he is a man of 
science without prejudice and without superstition. He has no 
sympathy with the nostrums which have been sought for pro- 
longing human life in all ages. His opinion that life may be 
prolonged depends, in the first instance, upon the ability of the 
physician to get rid of those diseases that end it prematurely. 
He fully adheres to the modern doctrine that medical 
science should in the main be prophylactic; if the officer of 
health did his duty there would not be much left for 
the family physician. But to return to his favourite conten- 
tion, that the useless large intestine of man affords harbourage 
to numerous microbes, which eventually bring life to an end, he 
argues that it was originally developed to meet the requirements 
of a mammal that was in the habit of consuming large quantities 
of live food, and needed the receptacle for the waste of the 
process of digestion. Now, the conclusion has been urged, after 
many experinents, that the disinfection of the intestine is not 
practicable as yet, although M. Metchnikoff does not regard this 
matter as being definitely settled. Thymol has been scientifi- 
cally tried and produced a notable antiseptic effect ; but its effects, 
he says, prove only that the antiseptic treatment is available up 
to a certain point. To eat slowly is recommended, but this must 
not be carried to an extreme. In America a disease has already 
originated which arises from the habit of eating too slowly. 
Birds and reptiles that have a very poor mechanism for breaking 
up food enjoy comparatively long lives. 

Our author’s advice about food will not be very profitable, 
we are afraid, to this country. He is sure that anything 
“high” 1s injurious. He has much faith in soured milk, 
and gives an extremely interesting account of the experi- 
ments that were made to demonstrate its qualities. He 
prefers soured milk to raw milk, because the latter contains 
a large assortment of microbes. He states quite definitely 
that the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, as well as of other 
pernicious microbes, may be found in it. He would bave the 
milk boiled, and a ferment added to it. Such are in brief outline 
the latest opinions of M. Metchnikoff on questions of diet. In the 
other portion of the book he deals with various controversies that 
have arisen over the opinions expressed in ‘* The Nature of Man.” 
The chapter on the ‘ Rudimentary Organs in Man” is sure to 
attract a great deal of attention. The wisdom teeth, for instance, 
are often not cut until lony after childhood and are useless for 
mastication ; they, of course, are the standing example of a rudi- 
mentary organ. Another is the mammary glands in males. 
In some respects we have deteriorated during the process 
of evolution. In sight and smell and hearing many of 
the lower animals are better than man. He goes on from 
this to show the intellectual relationship between men and 
anthropoid apes. It takes a great deal of teaching to make a 
man a swimmer, but nearly every kind of animal swims when 
thrown into the water. In his chapter on ‘ Insect Societies” he 
shows that human institutions have their rudiments in those of 
the bee and the emmet. This leads him into a curious specula- 
tion as to whether the great woman movement of recent years is 
analogous “to the production of sexless workers which has taken 
place amongst social insects.”” He finds, as poets and philosophers 
did before him, that a woman requires love in some part of her 
life, whatever may be her achievements in science or art. 
Many people who hear of these views would set M. Metchnikoff 
down at once asa pessimist, but he absolutely refuses the appella- 
tion. Huis morality is utilitarian, and he is concerned almost 
exclusively with the individual, not recognising altruism as 
part of his creed. He says a man entirely isolated does 
not exist in Nature. The child, although egoistic, becomes 
attached to his protector, and in this way the feeling of sympathy 
is born. When aman becomes adult, he experiences the iustinc- 
tive need of relationship with someone of the other sex, and this 
lays certain duties on him. All this brings him to the grand 
summary of his teaching, which is the doctrine of orthobiosis, 
the normal cycle of life attained by human beings. And he 
concludes with the following sentence: ‘ Our intelligence 
infornis us that man is capabie of much, and for this reason we 
hope that he may be able to modify bis own nature and trans- 
form his disharmonies into harmonies. It is only human will 
that can attain this ideal.” 

In many respects this is the most important book which 
Elie Metchnikoff has yet given to the world. We do not, of 
course, compare it with bis technical works, which are meant 
for the biological student and not for the general reader; but 
in the pages before us we get the author very much as he 
appears in real life. We have seen him subjected to questioning 
that was not by any means well-informed, but in no way did 
he show his greatness more than in the simplicity and courtesy 
with which he attended to every point raised before him. It 
is just the same way in the book. The arguments put forward 
by his opponents, of whom there is an abundance, are treated as 
calmly and as equably as if they were mere subjects handed in 
for the dissecting-table. He has the frank open mind of the 
genuine lover of science. 
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HE Honour of Petworth passed to the great mediaeval 
house of Percy in the twelfth century; but that 
northern county whose earldom they held for eleven 
generations was the principal scene of their activities. 
Yet a fine Elizabethan house was built at Petworth 

by the ninth, and was the frequent residence of the tenth and 
eleventh Earls. With the death of the latter, in 1670, the 
Earldom of Northumberland and the male line of Percy 
became extinct. Six baronies, however, including that of Percy, 
descended in the female line, and these, with the whole of the vast 
territorial possessions, devolved on hisdaughter Elizabeth. In tie 
matrimonial camp there was at once much activity, in which the 
Dowager Countess readily joined. The little girl was married to 
a sickly boy, who, had he lived, would have been Duke ot 
Newcastle, On his death, a by no means young or inexperienced 
husband was chosen in the person of one of the Thynnes. He 
was promptly murdered by another aspirant, and then the twice 
widowed girl of fifteen wished for a pause, and when Charles 
Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset, came travelling down to 
Petwortli to woo her, bravely accompanied by friends, lacqueys 
ind postillions, she declined to see him. He came again, quietly, 
attended by a single servant, and she saw but refused him; she 
had no wish, she said, to again change her condition. He 
engaged on his side all the busy matchmakers who might have 
influence, but they failed. At last he went tothe Dowager Countess, 
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and she offered her assistance on terms; her dower was to be 
increased and the young man was to change the name of Seymour 
for that of Percy. Though the latter obligation was afterwards 
rather meanly evaded, he agreed to all, and Elizabeth’s consent was 
obtained. Charles wasa fortunate man. He was the younger son 
of the Seymour who held the barony of Trowbridge, and even 
his elder brother had been far from the dukedom which the 
Protector’s grandson, the loyal and devoted Hertford of the Civil 
Wars, had had revived for him after the Restoration, a month 
before his death. But the rapid demise of a succession of sonless 
Dukes brought the headship of the family in 1678 to this seven- 
teen year old cadet, who, when four years later he married the 
Percy heiress, became fully conscious of his own importance, 
and posed for the rest of his long life as the most important 
subject of a whole series of sovereigns. No wonder he needed 
for his housing one of the classic palaces, such as his brother 
Dukes of Devon and Beaufort were even then busy with 
at Chatsworth and Badminton; and not long after his marriage 
in 1682 he determined that, among the many habitations of 
his own and of his wife’s inheritance, Petworth should be 
the chief country seat. He pulled down much of the older 
house of the Percies and set in front of it the great building 
which has ever since been the principal elevation. It is 322! 
in length and 62it. in height. It has a row of twenty-one 
windows to each of its three floors, and is built of freestone, with 
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Portland stone for the window-casings and dresswork. The 
interior forms a series of nine apartments, all of admirable style 
and finish, of which the largest was put into the hands of 
Grinling Gibbons for its decoration and is the subject of our 
illustrations. ‘The house,” wrote Horace Walpole to George 
Montagu, “is entirely new - fronted in the style of the 
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Tuileries and furnished exactly like Hampton Court. There 
is one room gloriously flounced all round with whole length 
pictures with much the finest carving of Gubbins that ever 
my eyes beheld. There are birds absolutely feathered; 
and 2 antique vases with bas - relieves, as perfect and beau- 
tiful as if they were carved by a Grecian master.” The 
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room is 6oft. long, 24ft. wide and 2oft. high, and offers the 
general characteristics of Gibbons’s usual scheme of decoration; 
walls of oak wainscot, cornices and mouldings of varied 
acanthus patterns, elaborate fixed picture frames, treated @ jour, 
determining the decorative balance of the room, and forming 
the centres about which are placed the garlands, groups and 
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festoons of that original design and craftsmanship which make 
Grinling Gibbons stand outas England’s premier wood-carver. His 
work in country houses has often appeared in our pages, and it 
is our hope before long to gather together also the best surviving 
examples in churches and public buildings and embody the 
whole in a volume which sha!l also contain a life of the man, an 
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estimate of his art, a description of his work and an account of 
his school. Meanwhile, as the Petworth room is perhaps his 
finest achievement, and as—though often seen by the many 

itors who are so liberally allowed entrance to Petworth— 
the permission Lord Leconfield has never before been 
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obtained to publish illustrations of it, it will not be inappropriate 
here to deal rapidly with some of these points. 

Simon Gibbons was a skilled carpenter employed by Inigo 
Jones on King Charles 1.’s work, and it would be interesting to 
know that Grinling came of this stock and had imbibed in 
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childhood the style and principles of England's first great classic 
architect. This, however, has never been established, whereas 
we have it under his own hand that he was born at hKotterdam 
in 1648. ‘There was much more fine building going on in 
Holland than in England during our Commonwealth time, and 
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it would not be surprising to find workmen trained under 
Inigo Jones at Rotterdam then. We must, however, content 
ourselves with saying with Horace Walpole that he ‘was 
an original genius, a citizen of nature, consequently it is 
indifferent where she produced him.” — rom the bustle of London 
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he early moved to Deptford, “in order that he might apply 
himself to his profession without interruption,” and here John 
Evelyn, then residing at Sayes Court, accidentally chanced upon 
him in “a poor solitary thatched house in a field.” He was 
“about such a work as for the curiosity of handling, drawing and 
studious exactness”’ Evelyn had never before seen in all his travels, 
and he took both the artist and his work—a carved copy of one 
of Tintorette’s cartoons--to Charles II]. at Whitehall. The 
King bought the latter, and gave the former a place on the 
Board of \Works, and both he and his successors employed him 
Jargely for both statuary and decorative work at Whitehall, 
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Kensington, Windsor and Hampton Court, as we know from 
surviving accounts. Among these we find an item of £1,875 ts. 8d, 
paid to Grinling Gibbons and Arnold Quellin in 1685-66 for 
a great altar-piece of white marble at Whitehall. Teun years 
later follows the payment to Gibbons of £130 “ for ‘aking down 
a marble altar-piece in the late King James the Second’s chapel 
at Whitehall and loading same in a barge and delivering at 
Hampton Court.” Protestantism needed not merely the removal 
of the Catholic King from Whitehall, but of his altar-piece also. 

No sooner was Gibbons known than he was a made man, and 
royal palaces were but a section of the spliere of his activity. 
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Where Wren designed, Gibbons habitually decorated, not merely 
at St. Paui’s and Hampton Court, but in City churches and 
Oxtord colleges. Nor were any of England’s wealthy men who 
bunit during the half-century of Gibbons’s career satisfied uniess 
the famous decorative sculptor was represented in at least one 
of their rooms. This meant large workshops and many assis- 
tants, and also many imitators more or less independent. The 
absence of all mention of Gibbons in the very complete building 
accounts of Chatsworth leads to the supposition that his inspira- 
tion covered a much larger field than was under his immediate 
direction. Yet, of the known productions of his own or his pupils’ 
hands, the amount was enormous, when the time needed for the 
creation of such delicate:y elaborate work is taken into considera- 
tion. In many houses it was limited to perhaps the decoration 
of a single chininey-piece sent down from London and applied to 
the panelling, or at most there were restricted examples sparsely 
distributed in several rooms. but there are cases where the 
design of the whole apartn ent has been evidently arranged by 
Gibbons for the adequate presentment of his more ambitious 
work. Such we find, for instance, at Belton, where he is most 
richly represented in a whole series of rooms, but where the 
chapel, in particular, depends for its effect entirely on his work. 
Yet none of his employers gave him a freer hand than did the 
Duke o: Somerset, and nowhere did he devote more successful 
attention to design or more surprising skill in execution than in 
the wealth of carving which he concentrated upon the one great 
room which he decorated for vim. In his Anecdotes of 
Painters, Walpole considers that “the most superb monument 
of his skill is the large chamber at Petworth enriched from the 
ceiling between the pictures with festoons of flowers and dead 
game, etc., ali in the highest perfection and preservation. 
Appendant to one is an antique vase with a bas-relief of the 
purest taste, and worthy the Greek age of Cameos. Selden, one of 
hisdisciples and assistants—for what one hand could execute sucli 
plenty of laborious productions ?—lost his life in saving the carving 
when the seat wason fire.” Tiere,writing laterand !rom reco! lection, 
he speaks of one vase only, but in his letter to George Montagu 
he mentions two, and such they appear in the illustrations of 
the east side of this room. These show a detail of the com- 
position of which they form part, and which is almost an 
epitome of Gibbons’s decorative motifs. True, it is elsewhere 
on this wall that marvellously modelled birds and fishes figure, 
and dexterously grouped musical implements ; but in the special 
composition under review there are, besides the famous vases, 
his favourite twin amorini heads, remarkable at once for 
the quality of repose and the liveliness of expression. Here, 
too, scattered in ribboned wreath or grouped in crowded basket, 
are those denizens of field and garden which are the most 
usual concomitants and the most original achievements of the 
master’s productions. ‘ There is,” thought Walpole, ‘no 
instance of a man belore Gibbons who gave to wood the loose 
and airy lightness of flowers, and chained together the various 
productions of the elements with a free disorder natural to each 
species.” Grouped with them is to be seen the owner’s badge of the 
garter and his St.George. And itis the full-length portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess, by Kneller, that fill the panels on each side 
of this composition. Here the St. George is on his breast and 
the garter on his knee, and he is dressed in the robes of the 
order. By her side is the little boy who, for a short space, is to 
inherit the combined titles and estates of his parents before all 
are scattered. 

These two Somersets find frequent mention in the chronicles 
of Queen Anne. Whether Whig or Tory, Godolphin or 
Harley are in power, Duke Charles and Duchess Elizabeth 
are retained in her service, for, if she loved the last of the 
Percies less violently than she did Sarah Jennings or Abigail 
Hill, she loved ber more enduringly, since she continued her in 
office through both those petticoat régimes, and for her sake bore 
the often truculent behaviour of the Duke. He was a man of 
moderate understanding but immoderate pride, nd as he got on 
in years became too big for even his ducal shoes. Harley, 
unwilling to break with all the Whigs when he obtained the 
dismissal of Godolphin in 1710, pretended that there would be 
little change in either policy or men, and Somerset retained his 
Mastership of the Horse. But when the Duke saw the inevitable 
trend towards Toryism he deciared himself deceived, and to deceive 
so superior a person was indeed an unpardonable offence. So 
Peter Wentworth, writing to his brother, our Ambassador at 
Berlin, tells him that “the Duke of Sommersett has left the Court 
in a Pet and gone to Petworth, and it is concluded bv all the 
town that he’ll nere return Master of the Horse more. : 
The day the Parliament was dissolved he came out of council in 
such a passion that he cursed and swore at all his servants, and 
order’d them to pack up all his things at Kingsenton, aud though 
his supper was ready he wou’d not stay to eat it.” The Queen, 
anxious to retain the wile, persuaded the husband to continue, 
and for two years the Tories made unsuccessful attempts to 
oust him. Butat last, one day in 1712, “ when he came home from 
St. James’s he pull’d off the Queen’s liverys from his men, so 
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’tis known he’s out.” His next exit from office was much more 
theatrical. On George I.’s arrivai in England in September, 
1714, he was restored to his Mastership of the Horse. But his 
favourite son-in-law, Sir William Wyndham, father of Petworth’s 
future lord, was a Jacobite, and had been with Bolingbroke to 
the end, so that, although some promise had been given to the 
contrary, he was now inthe Tower. The Duke went to the King 
and requested leave to bail him out, which was refused, and he 
thereupon spoke his mind so strongly that he was peremptorily 
ordered out of the royal presence and forthwith dismissed from 
office. So next day, “having commanded his servants to 
strip off the royal and put on the family livery, he sent 
for a common dust cart, and directed that all the badges of 
his office should be thrown into it; he then, followed by 
his retinue and the aforesaid vehicle, proceeded to the 
Courtyard of St. James's Palace, and ordering the driver to 
‘shoot the rubbish,’ he stalked back indignantly to Northumber- 
land House.’ Such is the story as related in the Memoirs of the 
Kit Cat Club, of which he was a member during the twenty 
years of its existence (1700-20), and was the first to present it 
with his portrait by Kneller (himselfa member), which was a prac- 
tice afterwards so generally followed that the collection eventually 
reached the number of forty-eight. “Two other anecdotes of the 
‘proud Duke” from the same source are worth quoting. ‘ The 
country roads through which he travelled were often cleared by 
avant-couricys before his approach in order that he might pass 
without obstruction or observation. ‘Get out of the way,’ said 
one of his people to a country man who was driving a hog along 
the path by which the Duke was to pass. * Wiy??’ enquired 
the boor. ‘Because my lord Duke is coming and he does not 
like to be looked at,’ rejoined the man. The clown, enraged at 
the imperious manner in’ which the mandate was urged, 
exclaimed, ‘ But I will see him and my pig shall see him too!’ 
and seizing the animal by the ears, he heid it up before him until 
his Grace and retinue was gone by.” James Seymour, the 
painter, was at Petworth to take portraits of race-horses and 
claimed cousinship. The Duke, thereupon, ordered the steward 
to pay and dismiss him. But another painter, sent for to finish 
the work, declared his inability, and that Seymour must be recalied. 
This the Duke reluctantly did, and got the answer, ‘* My lord, I 
will now prove myself of your Grace’s family, for I qon’t come.” 
All this was after the death of the Duchess Elizabeth, who, 
besides being the greater personage by blood and inheritance, 
was also a woman of much character. She died in 1711, having 
borne him thirteen children, of whom one alone, the future Duke, 
survived their father. And this may in some measure be 
accounted for by the way they were treated. ‘ His children 
were never permitted to sit in his presence, and when, as was 
his custom, he slept in the afternoon, two of his daughters stood 
one on each side of him during his slumber.” The drudges in 
this particular case, however, seem to have been his daughters 
by his second wife, of whom one was docked of a considerable 
part of her fortune for being caught sitting when she thought 
him asleep. Indeed, Walpole would have us believe that the 
offence was still more serious. “ He waked alter dinner and 
found himself on the floor ; she used to watch him, had left him, 
and he had fallen from his couch. He forbade everybody to 
speak to her, but yet to treat her with respect as his daughter. 
She went about the house for a year, without anybody daring 
openly to utter a syllable to her.” He died in 1748, and his 
son Algernon two years later, when the Somerset titles went 
to a Seymour cousin; but, of the Percy inheritance, Alnwick, 
Syon and Northumberland House went to his daughter, Lady 
Betty Smithson, whose husband soon b.ossomed out as Duke of 
Northumberland, while Petworth fell to the share of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, together with the Karldom of Egremont, which had 
been created for Duke Algernon the year before with special 
remainder to this nephew. The Wyndhams of Orchard 
Wyndham were of an old Somersetshire stock that had long 
mated with their neighbours, and this fully accounts for the 
presence among the Petworth pictures of such Somersetshire 
worthies as Kalph Hopton, best of cavalier generals, and of 
Nicholas Wadham, founder of the Oxford College of that name. 
But the first of them to come prominently forward was Duke 
Charles’s son-in-law— 
Wyndham. just to freedom and the throne, 
The master of our passicns and his own ; 


whose Toryism made him Bolingbroke’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1713, and one of the leaders of that party in the 
time of the first George. His son, becoming second Earl of 
Egremont in 1750, was Secretary of State in 1761, and died two 
years later, leaving the title and estates to a successor who 
enjoyed them for seventy-four years. The third Earl of 
Egremont has le!t many marks of his long occupation of 
Petworth. He enclosed the cloisters, which had_ originally 
joined the Percy house to the chapel, so as to convert them into 
galleries for the fine collection of statuary obtained by him from 
Italy. He largely added to a collection of pictures already rich 
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and varied, having been brought there successively by Percies, 
Seymours and Wyndhams. The portrait of Henry VIIL., 
which occupies the place of honour under Gibbons’s eagle, 
is one of a set of Holbeins now at Petworth supposed to 
have been painted for the Protector Somerset. The pictures 
to the right of the King are Jansen’s full-length portraits 
of Duke Charles’s parents, Lord and Lady Seymour of 
Troubridge. Van Dyck is wonderfully represented in other of 
the Petworth rooms, but here the King Charles on the north 
wall is doubtful, and the Henrietta Maria on the south 
wall is by Jervas, after Van Dyck. The other pictures on these 
end walls are by Sir Peter, while the four small ones on the east 
wall are all Sir Joshua’s. The room itself was the scene of 
much work during the later years of the third Earl, for his 
contemporary, Dallaway, the historian of Sussex, tells us that, 
‘being in some parts incomplete it has been restored and 
repaired in a style nearly equal to the original.” Jonathan 
Ritson was the son of a Whitehaven carp-nter, and at the 
opening of the eighteenth century was working at Greystoke, 
where his skill in carving was observed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, who sent him to Arundel. Here he spent some years 
producing elaborate carvings for the library and the Baron’s Hall, 
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that of a repairer and cleaner. Gibbons, as far as the survival 
of his masterpieces is concerned, was unfortunate in his medium. 
Except at Blenheim and Wimpole, where he used yellow deal, he 
carved in lime, no doubt excellent under the tool, but a favourite 
wood with the worm, and the worm has ever been the most 
dreaded enemy of his work. if the wings of the amorini in 
our detail illustrations be examined (and this speaks volumes 
for the excellence of Mr. Latham’s photographs) it will be 
seen that they are riddled with worm holes, and their condition 
is, unfortunately, by no means exceptional. How far Ritson 
arrested this, and how far he removed and replaced the affected 
portions it would be difficult to decide without mic roscopic 
examination; but there is no doubt that he did some renewing 
and much cleaning, for his rival in the carver’s art, W.G. Rogers, 
wrote, after a visit to Petworth in 1833 : “The mixture of old and 
new, the dirty washed wood on the white walls, looks so poor and 
meagre I was pained at looking at it.” Unless the green eye of 
jealousy warped the visitor's judgment, the condition is far more 
favourable now than then. Rogers was an undoubted authority, 
and a preserver rather than a renewer. Born in Dover in 1792, 
he passed early into the employ of a London firm, where he asso- 
ciated with an old craftsman named Birkbeck, who was, as it 
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but soon after the Duke’s death in 1815 he passed on to Petworth, 
and was so much thought of by Lord Egremont that he had 
his portrait painted by Clint as a companion to that of Gibbons, 
and hung them in the room which owed its original splendour 
to the one and its renewed perfection to the other. Except for 
his craftsmanship, however, Ritson was an unsatisfactory protégé, 
for in the Gentleman's Magazine, which records his death in 1846, 
we are told that ‘‘his only pleasures were his work and his 
cups. . . . It was no unusual occurrence to find him for 
days and nights in a state of drunken insensibility, clothed in 
rags and associating with chimney-sweepers and trampers.”’ 
How such habits left him the nervous steadiness and delicacy 
of touch necessary for a follower of Gibbons it is difficult to 
understand. The work in the ceiling coves is entirely by 
him, and it is a question whether his work stopped here. 
The contemporary writer in the Gentleman's Magazine declares 
that “he did flowers, birds and fishes almost inconceivably.” 
But there are no birds cr fishes on the ceiling, whereas on the 
walls the former abound both alive and dead, and the latter are 
represented by crabs and lobsters. All these, however, have, in 
the highest degree, the touch of the master rather than of the 
copvist, and the latter's work on the walls was probably only 
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were, in direct touch with the Gibbons traditions; for he had been 
employed in 1745 in the repairing of Gibbons’s work at Burleigh 
in company with men who had been Gibbons’s assistants at 
St, Pauls 

Through Birkbeck’s influence, Rogers became a devotee 
to Gibbons’s art, and was often shocked at the condition in 
which he found most of the examples. The white bloom 
which enveloped so.many he soon recognised as betraying a shell 
covering a crumbling rottenness. Some of his best work was 
done at Belton sufficiently late in his career for him to bring 
photography to his aid. He photographed the whole of the 
Gibbons work, and then took it to pieces and saturated it with 
corrosive sublimate. That done, he injected vegetable gum and 
gelatine to fill up the holes and give strength, gave a coating of 
resin varnish and exactly reconstructed the whole by means of 
his photographs. The Belton set are now excellent in condition 
and appearance, and it is a question whether those at Petworth 
would not have been safer in Kogers’s than in Ritson’s 
hands. However that may be, it is certain that every care and 
attention is now being taken to preserve for future generations 
these priceless creations of one of England’s most original 
artists, Ae 
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T has jestingly been said that before long the Cunard Line 
will be able to issue Friday to Tuesday tickets for those 
who wish to spend their week-end in New York. The 
extraordinary performances of the Lusitania, and those 
which are expected from her sister ship, the Mauretania, 

lend an air of probability to this quip. The Lusitania has 
performed the journey in 4 days 18hr.; and this was during 
the dismal month ot November, when the conditions for 
making records are least favourable of any in the year. The 


Mauretania is confidently expected to improve upon this rate of 


speed; so that it 1s well within the range of probability that 
before long a man may be able to devote Monday and Tuesday 
to business in London and, nevertheless, dine in New York 
on the evening of Saturday. The mere statement of the fact 
carries memory back over the extraordinary development in steam 
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navigation that has taken place during the last seventy years ; 
for it is curious to remember that the first successful attempt at 
navigating the Atlantic in a steamer was accomplished in the 
same year tinat Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne 
of England. The Great Western, from Bristol, and the 
Sirius, from Cork, performed the voyage at the same time. 
It was then thought an extraordinary feat for the Great 
Western to achieve the journey in 14 days. After the 
steamship had once come into being, however, its development 
proceeded rapidly. In 1840 the Britannia, the first steamship 
to carry lier Majesty's mils, went from Liverpool to Halifax 
in 12 days tohr, Ewen then the merchant princes of the 
world did not appreciate the extraordinary weapon that had 
been placed in their hands. Thirty years were to elapse belore 
the steamship was to be put to the use which we now associate 
with it. 

In the stirring seven- 
ties, when Europe, after the 
expense and exhaustion caused 
by the Franco-German War, 
Was recovering its strength and 
breaking out into the most 
extraordinary industrial 
activity, the rivalry between 
different companies in the speed 
of crossing the Atlantic began 
to take definite shape. A vessel 
of the White Star Line in 
1874 made the journey in 
7 days 1obr., a performance 
which at the time inspired some 
thousands of leading articles. 
Our supremacy in those days 
was quite beyond question. 
As long as the old wooden 
sailing vessel continued to be 
a prevalent type, the pre- 
eminence of our mercantile 
marine was seriously threatened 
by the growth of that belong- 
ing to America; but the 
steamship we made our own, 
and speedily recovered the 
eround that had been lost. At 
the end of the seventies came 
that disastrcus year, 1879, 
which led to the discovery that 
the vast quantities of food pro- 
duced over the length and 
breadth of the world could be, 
at comparatively slight cost, 
placed on the English market. 
Copyright It was a disastrous occurrence 
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for the Tuitish farmer, who 
since then has scarcely had 
more than a passing glimpse 
ot the prosperous times to 
which he was previously accus- 
tomed; but it gave an immense 
impetus to the shipping trade. 
There was not a corner of the 
sea in which Enelish vessels 
did not show their black 
funnels and long clouds of 
smoke. The triumph of the 
steamship was thenceforward 
assured. Yet for a long time 
the supremacy was wrested 
from this country and held 
by Germany. Our rivals built 
several steamers, of which the 
Deutschland and the Fiirst Bis- 
marck were the most notable. 
However, we have not been 
long in resuming our ancient 
place. The Lusitania and the 
Mauretania are the largest 
ships in the world, and un- 
doubtedly the fastest. Either 
of these great and beautiful 
vessels would have been a sur- 
prise indeed to the Early Vic 
torians. It is difficult to give 
any adequate idea of their 
size, but in length they are no less than 7goft., while their 
passenger capacity is suffic'ent to accommodate the inhabi- 
tants of a small town. One of these ships is fitted to carry 
550 first-class passengers, 500 second-class passengers and_ 1,300 
third-class passengers. Tne invention that has added most to 
the comfort and to the speed of the’ new ships is the turbine 
engine. In spite of the immense rapidity with which the vessel 
ploughs its way through the water, approaching in speed to the 
pace of a fairly fast train, the passenger sitting in the dining- 
room 1s hardiy aware of any movement. It has been said, with 
very little exaggeration, that in moderately good weather it is 
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scarcely possible to see any trembling in the leaves of the 
asparagus used for decoration. All this is in violent contrast to 
the vessels of which we show some illustrations to-day. What- 
ever other advantages may be possessed by the modern passenger 
ship, the sailing vessels of old were, at any rate, much more 
picturesque. It may, indeed, be questioned whether anything 
made by man is more exquisite than a full-rigged ship sailing 
over the sea. He who iooks at Nelson’s old Victory and 
thinks of the dark, sinister-looking battle-ships that are now in 
vogue, will not be slow to admit that the older ship is certainly 
the more beautiful; although, at the same time, it cannot be 
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denied that in their uniform colour, their fine symmetry, the 
suggestions that they throw out of strength and efficiency, the 
ships of to-day have a beauty entirely their own. But in other 
respects the sailing vessel is at a hopeless disadvantage. It is 
true that those who have been brought up in them assert that 
the roll of a ship under sail is a pleasant feeling—at least in 
comparison with the steamers which were in vogue before the 
latest Jaunches took place. But we are afraid that this regret is 
to a considerable extent sentimental. It is true, no doubt, that 
in the screw steamers that were thought good enough for passengers 
twenty or thirty years ago, the motion was extremely disagree- 
able, and perhaps more likely to cause sea-sickness than the 
roll of a sailing ship. But since the application of the 
steam turbine to ocean-going vessels the most fastidious 
passenger is just as much at home there as he would be in a 
room in his own house. All this, however, must effect a very 
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important change in the character of our seamen; which, 
perhaps, is better exemplified among the warships at Plymouth 
than anywhere else. The smart young officer of to-day, who 
comes on board some visiting ship either to fulfil a duty or pay a 
courtesy, is a new creature as compared with his predecessor who 
held the same place in 1837. The latter was proud of his 
discipline ; and he had the men on his boat so well trained that 
the oars rose and fell as if moved by a single pair of arms. 
Moreover, it was a reproach to any sailor that he could not man 
the rigging in any kind of weather. To-day the same 
kind of officer goes on his errands in an electric launch, 
a contrivance from which familiarity itself cannot take away 
the charm. There does rot seem to be a need for rowing in 
the Service of to-day. At the tinkle of a bell the navigator 
touches a button or turns a screw, and the strange-looking boat 
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at once begins to rush through the water on its journey. It 
slows, turns or stops with obedient precision; for the electric 
launch is very much more under control than any boat could 
have been in the olden time. Even as the modern lover of horses 
must admit that it is possible to manipulate a motor-car with more 
precision and accuracy thana horse-drawn omnibus, so the electric 
launch far surpasses the rowing boat in the ease with which it 
can be manceuvred. A practical question that arises out of all 
this concerns the men of whom we give some pictures to-day, 
Our fishing population derived importance before from the fact 
that they formed a reserve out of which both the Navy and 
the mercantile marine could be manned. They had been brought 
up to the sea from childhood; they knew the wind and the 
weather, and had all that early training which goes so far to 
make a complete sailor. But the fisherman on board either a 
modern warship or a modern passenger steamer finds a know- 
Jedge of mechanics much more useful than 
the possession of any quantity of weather- 
lore. His is the romance of Mr. Kipling’s 
“* McAndrews.” 

Even the fisherman is not unaffected 
by the spirit of the times in which he lives. 
We are all becoming more and more 
mechanical; that is to say, more skilled in 
the guidance of machinery. Instead of 
learning to handle the ribbons the young 
man is proud of being able to drive his own 
motor; he studies its mechanism with even 
more care than his grandlather devoted to 
the temper and quality of his horses. And 
it is the same with men in every calling ; 
even the farmer trusts far more to mechani- 
cal appiiances and less to human Jabour 
than ever he did before. The case of 
the fisherman is still more striking. ‘I hose 
who pursue their ancient craft with net 
and line are a decreasing quantity. It 
is said nowadays that the number of fish 
in the sea is less, and that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to earn a livelihood in this 
way. However that may be, the line-fisher- 
man was, and is, to a very high degree 
dependent on the weather. He was 
obliged to study its signs, to take note of 
clouds and wind, the movement of birds 
and other signs by which meteorological 
changes have ever been defined; but as he 
disappears his place is being taken by 
the trawler. He trusts far more to 
mechanical means than to skill and vigil- 
ance. He pursues the business of catching 
fish with the regularity of a mill operative. 
He even goes to distant fishing-grounds 
and stays away for a week or more at a 
time. With his trawl net he drags the 
fishing-grounds with a precision that allows 
scarcely anything to escape. No more 
destructive apparatus than the steam 
trawler has ever been invented. Nothing 
escapes it; and the question is whether 
the wholesale destruction of small fish, 
incidental to this method, will not ulti- 
mately have the effect of so reducing 
the stock of fish in the sea that 
artificial means of restoring it will 
have to be resorted to. Meantime, it is 
impossible to deny that the hands on 
such a boat are acquiring a knowledge of 
machinery calculated to be of the utmost 
service to them, should they afterwards 
think of either joining the mercantile 
marine or the Navy. It never can con- 
ceivably happen that those who go down 
to the sea in ships will be immune from 
danger. Water is a treacherous element, 
and the ocean in its anger has as little regard for the leviathan 
of modern days as for the tiniest little fishing coble ; but although 
the difficulty has not been wholly overcome, it must be conceded 
that important steps have been taken towards achieving that 
end. The great steam trawler is less at the mercy of wind and 
wave than the vessel that was used before its invention; 
and the dangers of an ocean voyage are reduced to a 
minimum by such great vessels as the Mauretania and the 
Lusitania. The enemy that hds not been conquered is fog. 
The more the size of vessels is increased, the more danger 
there is of collision, although that, again, is practically averted 
by mechanical means. We know of no sound more eerie than 
that made by sirens when they are being sounded during a fog; 
but the cry that sounds so low and wailing heard from a distance 
is in reality a terrific sound at close quarters. ‘The invention is 
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a most effective one for avoiding accident on the part of the 
ships that pass in the night. The older device was that of 
hanging out lights; but on a very thick night it is strange 
how these lights are altogether obscured. They never are 
seen until it is too late, whereas the scream of a siren 
rises high above the greatest thunder of the seas; and this 
is as true of the shore as of the ship. It was an ancient device 
to hang a bellabove dangerous rocks, so that it could be rung by 
the blowing wind, and this gave the sailor a much-needed warning. 
Mechanically discharged guns are also employed in some of our 
lighthouses ; but no other device is so good as that of a loud and 
strong siren. Yet when all these precautions have been taken, it 
still remains possible for a ship to get out of her course in bad 
weather; and those amphibious persons whose lives have been 
spent at dangerous parts of the coast are full of memories 
and experiences of peril and death. If in looking over the 
beautiful modern passenger-ship we are struck with the 
greatness of man’s invention, we are, when brought face to 
face with a wreck, equally impressed by his powerlessness 
and insignificance in face of the great forces of Nature. 
Probably it happened in this way. From some warning signal- 
point, such as a lighthouse, a gun is discharged, once, twice 
or thrice, that is meant to tell those on the land that there is a 
vessel in distress. In a small fishing village we have been roused 
out of sleep in the early hours of the morning by this shot. It 
was on one of the most dangerous points of the British coast, and 
though the night was thick it was just possible to see by a search- 
light anxious heads thrust through the windows, while one called 
to another to ask what was the matter. Within a few minutes a 
crew for the lifeboat had been collected, while a group of men, dis- 
appointed that they could not finda place, watched it being launched 
and remained to speculate upon the possible cause of the alarm. At 
such times, when the excitement has subsided—and it very speedily 


BORZOIS 


HI: fifty-second show of the Kennel Club was the most 
successful in the annals of the club. The entry, 3,505, 
was the largest on record. Among the outstanding 
features of the show was the splendid collection of 
borzois. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, who visited 

the show on the second day, paid them marked attention, and, at 
his request, one or two of the principal exhibits were removed 
from their benches 
that he = might 
examine them 
more closely. Her 
Majesty the Queen 
won first prize in 
the open class 
with Vassilka. In 
the open class for 
bitches Mrs. bBor- 
man was awarded 
first prize with 
Champion Miss 
Piostri, and also 
second in the 
same class with 
another beautiful 
bitch, Ramsden 
Radiant There 
was really little 
to choose between 
these two, and 
the awards might 
have been 
reversed without 
any injustice to 
either. They also 
won the special 
prize for the best 
brace, and with 
Champion _ Kieft 
and White Devil 
were awarded the 
prize for the best 
team. Miss Fiostri 
also won the silver medallion presented by the German Borzoi 
Ciub for the best of the breed in the show. 

Success in exhibiting borzois is nothing new to Mrs. Borman, 
who owns one of the finest kennels of the breed in this country. 
At the recent combined show of the Great Dane and Borzoi 
Clubs her success was even greater than at the Kennel Club 
Show. In addition to many class prizes, she won the Dog 
Championship and Challenge Cup; first in the Challenge 
Winners’ Class; first, brace; first, brace of dogs; first, best 
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does so among those who in the chill, early hours of the morning 
are obliged to wait in idleness for the result—at such times the 
veterans naturally recall the hair-breadth escapes and hard 
adventures that they have ercountered either in helping others 
or in escaping themselves. No sight could be more cruel than 
that of a ship utterly beyond help, with its seamen or passengers 
clinging desperately to its timbers and waiting an inevitable fate. 
There is no pity in the roaring wind and the wild wave; and, brave 
and fearless as our lifeboat men are, there are many occasions 
when all their skill and all their courage are of no avail. 

By an irony of fate the old-fashioned sailing vessels never look 
more beautiful than when seen in mid-Atlantic from the deck of a 
modern steamer. Everybody knows the feeling; however well 
provided a ship may be with the material for pastime and amuse- 
ment, those on board are always delighted to leave off the 
occupation of the moment to watch a passing vessel. And 
how glorious does the old-fashioned ship look with all her sails 
gaily set and her colours flying! Her motion is as graceful as 
that of a fawn or a beautiful woman. It is scarcely possible to 
look at her without falling into a day-dream of the pleasure 
of being on board. Like most day-dreamis it is an utter illusion. 
There is nothing approaching to the comfort which is to be had 
on the steam passenger-ship, and a very slight breeze is enough 
to make the landsman uncomfortable if he has had no previous 
experience of navigation in the ancient style. Yet the word 
‘business’ seems to be printed on the steamer and “ pleasure ”’ 
on the sailing vessel. Nor is it all a fallacious vision. Those 
who have once got accustomed to the pleasures of actual sailing 
never lose their love for it. Steam is the best of all servants 
when you are out on an errand; but wind, though more capri- 
cious, has what the journalist calls the qualities of its defects. 
In other words, there is an unique pleasure in managing anything 
so fickle and wayward as the wandering wind, 
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matched brace; first, team; and first for best team of Great 
Danes or borzois in the show. If this does not make a record, it 
must come very near to it. This success has been attained by years 
of careful breediug. It was in 1896 that Mrs. Borman exhibited 
her first borzoi. Since that time many winners have passed 
through her kennels, among which are Prince Galitzen, Ramsden 
Ambassador (sold to America), Ramsden Countess (winner of 
two challenge cer- 
tificates), Mythe 
Czar (sold to 
South Africa), 
Oudarki, Piostri, 
Piostrina, —_ Pios- 
trella, § Shylock, 
Champion States- 
man, Songbird 
(sold to Belgium), 
Champion Show- 
man, Vallea, 
Princess, Rams- 
den Cavalier and 
Kharn (an im- 
ported dog of very 
beautiful type, 
which was pur 
chased from the 
Grand Duke 
Nicholas). The 
Ramsden kennel 
was never 
stronger than 
it is to-day. It 
contains three 
champions and 
others which only 
require the oppor- 
tunity to gain the 
coveted prefix. It 
is not easy to 
say which holds 
pride of place, 
but Champion 
Miss Piostri has very strong claims. She is by Piostri out of 
Princess Rubykoff, and is a beautiful white bitch with 
brindle markings. Some experts regard her as the most typical 
borzoi bitch in England. Her head is of wonderful length and 
shape. A study of the accompanying illustration will give the 
reader a good idea of what a borzoi’s head should be. She has 
vreat depth of chest, with splendid coat and hind quarters, and, 
for a bitch, a perfect arch. She has only been shown sixteen 
times, and has won just half that number of championships. 
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These were awarded at Shrews 
bury, Richmond, Crystal Palace 
(two), Cruft’s, Hastings and 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
(two). She has won over thirty 
first. prizes and twenty - one 
specials, including that for the 
best hound in the show at 
Cruft’s. As a brood bitch she 
promises to be invaluable, and 
already owns among her progeny 
Ktamsden Della and an unshown 
puppy of exceptional merit. Her 
Jast litter is eight months 
old, and contains at least three 
which, if they escape the 
natural troubles of puppyhood, 
will add much fame to 
their kennel. They are by 
Champion Kieff, and Major 
Borman, than whom there is no 
better judge of a borzoi, says 
they are the finest litter he has 
seen. Another very beautiful 
bitch in this kennel is Ramsden 
Radiant, a rather heavily-marked 
black and white, by Champion 
Padiham Nordia out of Dainty. 
She has a_ wonderfui outline, 
while her feet, legs and arch are 
good. Her head is a study. 
With her many fine points and 
beautiful colour she 1s one of the 
prettiest borzois on the bench, 
and attracts much notice when- 
ever she is shown. She won 
her first challenge certificate at 
Cruft’s this year, and her second 
at Eastbourne, where she was 
also awarded the special for the 
best borzoi in the show. Her 
list of wins includes first prizes 
at Hastings, Richmond, Crystal 
Palace, Cruft’s, Borzoi Club 
Show, Shrewsbury (two), East- 
bourne (two) and Southampton 

a fine record for a bitch two 
years old. She only requires 
one more challenge certificate to 
make her a champion, and when 
the honour comes she will wear 
it worthily, 

The premier dog of the 
kennel is Champion Nieff, a 
hound of great size, who was 
bred by Mrs. larrer-Baynes, 
and is by Fedia out of Ina. 
His measurements are: Height 
at shoulder, 33in.; length of 
head, 12hin.; and girth, 353in. 
He is a good dog all over, and 
one difficult to find fault with. 
His bench record is very fine; 
but it is as a sire that he is best 
known. In this sense he has no 
rival. At the recent combined 
show of the Great Dane and 
3orzoi Clubs more than halt 
the winners in the borzoi sec- 
tion owned him as either sire 
or grandsire. Among his pro- 
geny are Champicn Strawberry 
King, Czarina of Finstall, Mythe 
Czar, Bolochk, Dainty, Robust, 
Stanovoi and Ramsden Regalia. 
A very fine sable and white dog 
is Champion Ramsden Ranger, 
a litter brother to Ramsden 
Radiant. Heisa very tall dog, 
standing 33in. at the shoulder. 
He has a fine head and is dis- 
tinguished by great depth of 
chest, while his hind quarters, 
arch and coat leave nothing to 
be desired. He has only been 
shown nine times, and made his 
début when under a year old at 
Manchester, where he won four 
firsts and championship. At 
Hastings, under Mrs. McIntyre, 
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he was awarded three firsts and 
championship, and at South- 
ampton he placed two firsts 
and the championship to his 
credit. He is a grandson ot 
Champion Kieff, and is the sire 
of some promising stock at 
present too young for show. 
A good all-round dog is White 
Devil. Why he was given this 
name his present owner does 
not know. He is three years 
old and is by Piostri out of 
Ramsden Rhoda. His 
breeder was Mr. Doré. He, 
too, is a dog of unusual 
height, and is one of the best- 
coated specimens now being 
shown. His body and 
shoulders are good, and he 
has plenty of bone. His prize 
list includes firsts at Bourue- 
mouth, Southampton, Brent- 
wood, Borzoi Club Show and 
Beckenham (two). He is fre- 
quently included in the Rams- 
den team. A bitch worthy or 
notice is White Queen, by 
White Czar out of Champion 
Sunbeam. She is pure white, 7. Fall. MRS. 
a colour now, unfortunately, 

rare. She is a great winner. Her prize list includes the champion- 
shipat Eastbourne, and at the same show the special prize for the 
best borzoi. She has a good head, rare depth of chest, a 
beautiful coat and the best of legs and feet. She is the dam of 
that beautiful young bitch, Ramsden Regalia, a winner every 
time shown. This by no means exhausts the list of winners in the 
Ramsden kennels. Mention may be made of Stanovoi, Loyalist 
(bred in the Sandringham kennels), Kamsden Rhyme, Ramsden 
Regalia and others which would soon make a name in the show-ring 
if opportunity were given. It is easy to understand that in a kennel 
where there are so many first-class dogs some must be kept in 
the background. Major and Mrs. Borman are more anxious 
to encourage interest in the breed than to fill the benches 
with winners from their own kennels; moreover, they only 
attend the best shows. Exhibiting with them is purely a 
hobby. The Ramsden kennels are situated in the midst of one 
of the most beautiful parts of Essex, about three miles from 
Billericay. it was the writer's pleasure to visit them a few days 
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ago. The arrangements for the comfort and well-being of the 
dogs are excellent in every way. The dogs from puppyhood 
lead a healthy, open-air life. They have unlimited exercise, and 
to see between twenty and thirty of these beautiful creatures at 
play in the large paddock where they roam the day long is a 
sight worth going far to see. H. Boycorr Oppy. 


THE WOODS IN : : 
KARLY WINTER. 


T was not till the very end of the month that I could do 
anything with the camera in the woodlands, for the great 
essential is that the leaves should be stripped from the 

trees, and in my part of the world they clung to the boughs 
even after the rains and frosts occurred at the middle of 
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the month. I had made an alinost daily excursion between 
November 1st and November 15th; but then occurred an interval 
of a week during which, being engaged in other matters, I was 


unable to watch 
the annual strip- 
ping of the trees. 
On going back I 
found that the 
autumnal = storms 
had at length done 
their work. The 
elorious colours 
that had delighted 
the eye, but offered 
a puzzle to the 
camera, had now 
been swept away. 
Under the beeches 
there was that 
thick carpet of red 
leaves which boys 
delight to dance 
on in dry weather ; 
but on November 
22nd it served only 
as a natural illus- 
tration to the lines 
in ** The Vision of 
Sin’ which tell how 
therotten woodland 
drips and the leat 
is stamped in clay. 
Usually the inte- 
rior of the wood- 
land remains dry 
even when the 
fields are soaked 
with rain, but this 
year mud and 
mud alone held 
the sovereignty. 
One forgot all 
that in the joy of 
being able at last 
to discern the real 
contour of the 
trees, for with their 
clothes on they are 
useless for my pat 
ticular purpose: all 
the impression 
they make on 
the camera Is that 
of a dense mass 
which is known 
to be leafage, 
although there is 
litle to demon- 
strate the fact; but 
things are very 
different after the 
wind and rain have 
done their work. 
Then the tree,even 
in a thick wood, 
stands out naked 
before you. There 
is the great bole 
of the tree that 
happens to be a 
little isolated, 
the huge boughs 
spread out, and the 
sinaller branches, 
with thousands of 
small twigs upon 
them, twinkling 
like the fingers ot 
some gnome 
or spirit of the 
woodland. Where 
the trees have 
been planted 
close, for the pur- 
pose of producing 
tall and taper- 
ing timber, their 
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slender stems give an effect of a very different kind. 


It isa 
peculiar beauty, because as you look into the wood each slender 
upright tree might almost be imagined as a pillar supporting a 
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great black dome formed by the free growth at the top. Nor 1s it 
only for the purpose of studying trees that chill Noveinber is 
favourable to the camera. It is true, the morth lacks the greatest of 


allauxiliaries: that 
is to say, light. 
Short are the day; 
ot November, aud 
most of them 
obscure and 
cloudy. This year 
we have had more 
than the usual 
allowance of 
dismal and dark 
fogs, yet when 
there is sunshine 
the month is pro- 
ductive of shades 
of colour not to 
be seen at any 
other time of the 
year. Indeed, 
strange as it may 
appear, there are 
some Nature- 
lovers who prefer 
November to any 
other month, and 
the close observa- 
tion necessary for 
photography tends 
rather to approve 
of their judgment. 
In a well-wooded 
country there are 
objects visible in 
November which 
are not easily seen 
at any other time 
of the year. One 
of the most obvious 
advantages is that 
the water begins 
to gather. During 
the summer 
what had once 
been ponds and 
pools had become 
mere hollows 
half - filled = with 
rank vegetation. 
Bracken grew 
round them, strong 
grasses and docks 
shot up from their 
midst, and they 
offered a couch 
alike to the wan- 
derer from town 
who was glad to 
seek the beechen 
shade, and_ the 
wandering wild 
creature that 
found in the more 
remote of them a 
lair and _hiding- 
place; but the 
early frosts soon 
began to destroy 
the vegetation. 
The bracken and 
ferns are among 
the first to 
surrender to the 
early frosts. The 
summer hollow 
passes gradually 
from a dry bed into 
a kind of morass, 
and then, after per- 
sistent showers of 
rain, fills up and 
becomes a_ forest 
pool. It stands 
in that condi- 
tion during the 


whole of the winter, and generally until that period of spring 
when the newis have finished their love making for the year, and 
do not mind being left stranded, as then they creep away to the 
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hiding-places which form their residence for the remainder of 
the summer. But now the woodland pool is seen in all its beauty ; 
at least, the photographer thinks so. Those who study natural 


I 
] 


\istory for its own sake may like it better when the spring flowers 
egin to grow up by its margin, and the green buds on the trees 
are inviting the birds to build their nests—a task to which 
they come gladly, if we may judge by the joyful notes ringing 


“WITH MOSS-CUSHIONED ROOT 


through the trees at that time of the year. In November there 
are, here, no plants worth speaking about, and most of the birds 
that lent charm to the woodland are now foraging in fields 
and stackyards. All have gone except the tits, which gather 
their subsistence from the rotten pollards, the water-hen and coot, 
which annually seem to rediscover these pools, the jays, pheasants, 
wood-pigeons and other woodlanders that derive their winter 
rations irom the mast of the beech tree and acorns. JT 
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exceptions may seem to be numerous; but the statement means 
that all those leautiful songsters whose silvery voices made the 
glades re-echo in the early months of spring have now 
departed—some to English fields and homesteads, others to far- 
distant continents, which they have reached after winging their 
way across the ocean. But photography takes no account of 
these accessories to sylvan beauty. Its successes are achieved 


UPHEAVED ABOVE THE SOIT.” 


under circumstances of stern and severe.-siiuplicity, when every- 
thing superfluous has been taken away, and the lines of the 
picture alone remain. Even so it is difficult to render adequately 
the beauty of a forest pool in winter. You have tie long, over- 
hanging branches of the trees, and you have their well-defined 
reflection in still water; but, then, water is not aiways tranquil. 
Its surface is ploughed and rippled by the lightest breeze ; nor 
is it always of the same colour, its hue depending upon the 
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aspect of an English sky, svhich is probably the ficklest and 
most changeable thing in Nature. One effect is never seen in 
perfection except in woodland. 1 refer to the sunset. Perhaps 
the idea may be due simply to an idiosyncrasy ; it is not given 
forth with any more authority than belongs to a personal feeling, 
but to watch the sun going down in the West, like some great 
ruddy fire whose colours come to us broken by the tall stems of 
the trees, is to behold something which would compare not un- 
favourably even with the sunrise or the sunset out at sea. Till 
we are more advanced in colour photography this view of land- 
scape must lie outside the range of the camera. Fortunately for 
us, the woodland is full of pictures which are more easily trans- 
ferred to paper. 

It is the quality of trees that they are just as pictorial, if not 


more so, when suffering from decay as they are in the pride of 


their health. Old age is more beautiful in a tree than in 
any living creature. No doubt the greatest beauty is that 
which arises from splendour and vigour, but a pollard which 
shows neither of these qualities often evolves much to instruct 
the student of form and colour. On the stem, age brings a great 
number of modifications, and in time the wind and rain begin 
to hollow it out, so that you can actually behold the process 
of the tree returning to the earth whence it sprung; the wood 
lhecomes, literally, dust, and as such is occasionally carried away by 
gardeners, to be used as manure for carnations and other plants. 
The crown, again, often exhibits features of the greatest interest ; 
the rain and wind hollow it out like a cup or, rather, a flower- 
pot, and thus it provides a receptacle for stray seeds that are 
cairied thither by the wind or by birds. These frequently 
take root, and sometimes a_ beautiful effect, but often one 
that 1s only grotesque, is produced by a plant growing out 
of the crown of another. But occasionally the shoots 
that rise from the crown of a pollarded tree become quite 
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CHRIStMAs WEATHER AND THE 
BIRDs. 

N a year of lingering autumn, 
such as this has been in spite 
of occasional bursts of wintry 
storms, one is always tempted 
to wonder about now whether 
we «wre going to have real 

Christmas weather or not. Let us, 
however, cheer ourselv.s by remem- 
bering that in this first week of 
Dec mber we have felt the same 
misgivings every year, for at least 
the last four, and in three out of 
those four the misgivings have been 
altogether superfluous, for at the 
last the weather has turned to the 
most truly ‘* Christmassy” — kind. 
Something more than two weeks 
yet remain, and much may happen 
in meteorological matters in two 
weeks of an English December. 
Personally, I still hope to see the 
robin ankle-deep in snow on_ the 
window-sill on Christmas morning, 
for that is the true emblem of a 
real Christmas. The robin’s foot- 
print in the snow is Santa Claus’s J. Atkinson 
own Official broad arrow. He 
selected it as his crest in the year when the Babes in the Wood had 
their burial of leaves. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE. 

I have in former years in these notes pleaded for the birds that they be 
given a share in the Christmas festivities; and I know one house where for 
many years ‘the birds’ Christmas tree ” has been one of the chief features of 
the season. It is a Jovely tree, made of branches of evergreen cunningly 
fastened to a stake driven into the lawn well within sight of the windows, 
and every twig is hung with all the dainties that birds love—raisins and nuts 
of sorts and bits of suet, and nearly all the ingredients of the Christmas 
pudding ; while round the ‘‘ roots” lies a bewildering spread of good pro- 
vender for those birds which have not the tits’ acrobatic facility in reaching 
things suspended in the air. The tree is, of course, set in position some 
time in advance, and each morning some scattering of food a»out it invites 
the confidence of visitors; but it is not until Christmas Day that the real 
banquet is sprend in all its gorgeousness. When the weather is hard it seems 
as if the birds of half the parish come there for their dinner; and they dine 
all through the day. It is very little trouble and well worth doing, not merely 
as a kindness to the birds, but, what perhaps appeals to most people more 
directly, because the pleasure of watching the rioting that goes on adds 
materially to one’s own enjoyment of the day. 


NESTING-BOXEs. 
A similar kindness is the provision of nesting-boxes ; but because nesting- 
boxes are not needed till the spring most people think that the spring is time 
enough to put them up, which is a mistake. How can you expect any self- 
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abnormally strong, and rise as strong and free as if they came 
from a trunk which had not been interfered with. On an oak 
they make a miniature forest by themselves, and their lighter 
boughs are interlaced in a delicate network that looks as 
if it had come from the loom as the thread-like twigs show 
dark against the sky. We need not make allusion to the 
natural history associated with the pollard, or do more than 
allude to the fact that, while it affords many an unapproach- 
able hiding-place for the squirrel, the fox often chooses the 
crown for his daylight siesta, and a thousand tits and other 
little birds find subsistence for themselves in the products of decay. 
One cannot be a photographer of natural objects without learning 
something of all this. | Expertness in the art and success in its 
practice depend largely upon a man’s power of waiting. He has to 
look out for the proper light, for the exact moment of the day, and 
often to pay more than passing attention to the wind as well. 
Sometimes | think that the wild creatures are able to discern 
the difference between the implement I carry and the sports- 
man’s gun. — If you stay long enough a hundred shy woodland 
creatures will peep out within range of the camera and play 
about the stand; so that it seems to me that one who made 
a speciality of using the snap-shot might easily obtain some 
brilliant pictures; but that is not the art which | have cared 
to practise, and the pleasure of watching the little tenants of 
the wood come out trom their hiding-places is untouched by 
any desire to take advantage of them. Those most familiar are 
the rabbits which pop fearlessly out of their burrows; the rat 
is less often seen, but oceasionally an old one will trot past 

not without many a suspicious glance; the weasel and the 
stoat are still less frequent visitors, but more than once two 
moles have come out and fought a most determined battle on 
the green sward— they are most aggressive and pugnacious 


little beasts. N. M. 
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respecting bird to go into a house before the mortar is dry or the smell of 
paint is out of the place, or the men have done fiddling with the gas-meter? 
Sometimes birds will take possession of a nesting-box the day after it is put 
up, but much more often they will leave it severely alone for the first season, 
unless it has been placed in position in the preceding winter or autumn. Even 
tits are suspicious of a box when it is first erected, and need time to get 
accustomed to its presence among the familiar objects of the landscape. So 
that anyone who wishes to have nesting-boxes about the house occupied next 
spring had better see to their being put up now. 
ELIGIBLE RESIDENCE SITEs. 

Another common mistake is made in the selection of sites for the boxes. 
We are inclined to treat them as if they were the nests themselves, and 
accordingly to hunt up places which look to human eyes like eligible nesting 
spots, hiding the boxes in bushes or among the thick foliage of trees, This 
is not in the least what the birds want. The box itself is the place of 
concealment for the nest, and there is no need to conceal it in foliage. It 
may often be placed successfully on the lower branches of an evergreen, clos: 
against the trunk; but the better plan is to fix the boxes boldly to the bare 
trunks of trees some distance from any branch or foliage, while tits, robins, 
wagtails and flycatchers even like them affixed to the open face of a wall or 
the side of a house. In such positions they are safer {rom cats and rats and 
other marauding creatures. 

THE SMALLNESS OF LITTLE BIRDS. 

Until one has had experience there is a disposition, too, to over-estimate 

the size of the entrance hole needed in a nesting-box. A diameter of rin, 
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is enough for blue tits, coal tits, wrens, etc., and an added in. admits robins, 
vreat tits and flycatche rs. The smaller the hole, the better sh ltered is the 
interior of the box trom rough weather; while a larger diameter than din. 
is only an invitation to house-sparrows to come in and take possession. 
Even starlings need no more than a 2in, entrance, though at a casual guess 
one would be inclined to allow them twice as much, One is generally 
surprised (I know that I always am) at the smallness of a green woodpecker’s 
nes ing-hole. From shooting one learns how small is the real target offered 
by a birc, especially end on, compared to its apparent size. Sut the worst 
disillusion awaits him who for the first time sees an owl soaking wet with ail 
its feathers clinging to its person. 
An InjJupici1ous OWL. 

Some years ago among the family pets was a pair of brown owls, which 
looked large, comfortable personages in ordinary times. But one day one of 
the owls, being let out of its cage in the sunlight, chanced to fly and settle 
precisely under the leaking tap of arain-water barrel. It may have been that a 
single drop of water fell every two seconds, and at the first drop the owl 
shook its head and said ** Dear me! It’s raining.” It must have seemed 
very extraordinary thac it should be raining with the dazzling noon sun 
unclouded ; but a second drop in due course followed the first, and others 
came afterwards. The light was too strong for the owl to see where to go 
ter shelter, and it was obviously no use moving about in the open, because, 
of cour-e, it argued, it must be raining everywhere alike. So it sat where it 
was while drop by drop the contents of the barrel let themselves down upon 
its head, though 1 3in. move to either side would have kept it dry, In 
half-an-hour it was hard to believe that the thin, bedraggled, saucer-eyed, 
long-necked owl was any relation to the roiund and_ episcopal-looking 
bird which assumed such airs of importance and ferocity wien backed safely 
into the shadowy corner of its cage. I have had no experience with owls in 
nesting-boxes, though they can, under right conditions, be readily induced to 


LAMBS IN 


HOSE of our readers who do not happen to be familiar 
witii the Dorset Horn breed of sheep may be surprised 
to see these photographs of lambs taken in November, 
but, as a matter of fact, it has long been the custom to 
arrange that the lambing season of this breed should 

occur in the month before Christmas; indeed, this very early 
lambing is the distinctive peculiarity of the breed. In the 
‘‘Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association Flock Book” we 
obtain the following account of their management: ‘ About one 
to one and a-half ewes are kept to the acre, according to the quality 
ot the land and the amount of water meadow and pasture attached 
to it. They require plenty of room, and are generally allowed to 
roam the pasture in the daytime, being brought on the arable 
land at night. They take the ram fully two months earlier than 
any other breed, and the general lambing time for the flock ewes 
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occupy them. But one’s impulse would be to give a brown owl a hole at 
least 6in. in diameter, whereas, remembering that half-drowned bird under 
the water-butt, I imagine that half that would be ample. 

30B AND THE GRAMOPHONE 

Within the last few days we have been interested in an incident which 
has some bearing on the question of a dog’s ear for music. Among the 
modern inconveniences from which this household suffers is a gramophone, 
and among the good old-fashioned comforts is an Old English sheepdog, and 
Bob at first did not approve of the machine. He put it evidently in the 
same class with the piano-organ, in a red baize cover, which has given us 
twopennyworth of music every Friday throughout the summer since the day 
when, in an unwise moment, the lady of the house gave the organ-crinder’s 
little boy some coppers ‘* because he was so small.” Bob has never become 
reconciled to the organ, but he soon learned to tolerate the gramophone, and 
for some time back has allowed it to be turned on without protest. But this 
week we acquired some new records, and when the first of them was put on the 
machine the very opening bars set Bob howling as of old. He has no objection 
to the old tunes whatever, but avy of the new ones arouse him at once, 

MusicAL TERRIERS. 

I used to know two fox-terriers which could stand anything on the piano 
except the intermezzo from ‘‘ Cavalleria.” The instrument might go all day, 
and people could sing and dance to it, and Jack and Polly would sleep 
indifferently, or affect to sleep, in their accustomed places; but at the 
interpolation of afew chords from the intermezzo at any stage of the per- 
formance both dogs invariably lifted up their heads and howled. Bob has no 
remarks to make when Sousa’s band interprets ‘* King Cotton,” for that is old 
and familiar to him; but ‘‘ The Merry Widow” valse, following immediately 
after, moves him to unutterable woe. When we have all come to abhor ‘* The 
Merry Widow” he will have begun to like it, while our next favourite will te 


his detestation, Which is like a dog. : Fe ie a 
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is November and up to the middle of December. The off-going 
ewes are sold in Iamb in the months of May, September and 
October, and most drop their lambs in September and October, 
the lambs being fattened for the London market. The flock 
ewes generally lamb down on the grass; they are then put on 
roots, the lambs being allowed to run forward. The lambs 
remain with the ewes till May, when they are weaned, and go on 
to good grass till the fodder crops—rye, vetches, or trifolium— 
are fitto feed. They remain on vetches till about the end of June, 
As most of the lambsare fattened, they receive as much cake and corn 
as they will eat, about $1b. to 4lb. per head per day, with generally 
some peas. With such keep they are in a good season fit to turn 
out about the first week in April. The lambs born in October 
and November receive good feeding, and are generally ready for 
the butcher at from ten to twelve weeks old, when they average 
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from tolb, to r4lb. per quarter. They 
then make from 4os. to 50s. each in the 
London market. The off-going ewes 
are fattened off as well as the lambs, 
and, when they have been highly kept, 
are ready for the market at the same 
time. They average from 22lb, to 28lb. 
per quarter. Shearing generally takes 
place in June, when both the lambs 
and ewes are shorn. The lambs yield 
from 2$lb. to 3lb. of wool, and the 
ewes from 5lb. to 7lb., and yearling 
rams from toll. to 14ib. The wool of 
the Horn lamb is much prized on 
account of its whiteness and the fine 
point it possesses, whilst the fleeces 
command better prices than those of 
most other English breeds.” 

So much for the general character 
of the breed. The flock from which 
our photographs are taken is that of 
Mr. Everard A. Hambro of Milton 
Abbey, Dorset. ‘The house is situated 
close to Blandford, and we published 
an illustrated description of it on 
February 15th, 1902. 
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At present our concern is more with 


agriculture than with architecture; and it may be sufficient to 
remind the reader that the estate extends to about 11,000 acres, 
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March, as it had the bright, cloudy, gusty, showery character of 


the ‘* mother of months.’ 


’ 


It will be seen from the pictures that 


the lambing is accomplished mostly in the unsheltered fields. 





and is notable for an extensive park, the wall of which is no less 


than five miles in length. 


The photographs were taken late in 


November, on a day that might easily have keen mistaken for 
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With these particular sheep it is best not to attempt coddling. 
In times of bad weather a shelter from rain is extemporised by 
means of a hurdle supported on stakes, but usually there is no pro- 
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tection other than what is afforded by 
the hollow of a field. The ewes and 
lambs are immediately turned on to the 
turnips by day, and through a lambing 
gate the young things have access to 
an extra supply of food. Mr. Hambro 
may very properly be described as a 
sheep enthusiast, as in addition to the 
flock of Dorset Horns he has a flock of 
Romney Marsh sheep, and one which 
is expected to cut a figure in the show- 
ring next year. The Dorset Horn 
flock was established in the year 1gor 
by the purchase of 300 ewes from 
Mr. W. Elworthy of Alton Pancras 
on the dispersal of his celebrated fleck. 
Later on eighty ewe lambs were 
bought from Mr. G. R. Pitfield of 
Eype, near Bridport, and neither ex- 
pense nor trouble has been spared since 
then in replenishing and sustaining the 
high condition of the flock. The best 
rams have been bought for- service, 
and it is generally admitted that very 
seldom has a flock been able to distin- 
guish itself so suddenly as in the case 
of that at Milton Abbey. Of the 
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advantages of keeping this particular 
breed it is scarcely necessary to speak, 
after having quoted so freely from the 
Flock Book. 

What is claimed for the Dorset 
Horn is, in the first place, constitution. 
This enables the lambs to come to 
maturity at a very early age. The 
ewes, too, are so strong that they are 
perfectly well able to rear the 
young, which arrive at the end of 
autumn, just at the time when the 
long winter has to be faced. In Mr. 
Hambro’s flock the lambing began on 
November 2nd, and between that date 
and the 23rd of the month 230 ewes 
had produced 321 lambs. <A very good 
proof of their constitution is found in 
the fact that last year, out of 340 ewes 
lambed down, there was not a single 
one lost. Yet they are not given any 
exceptional treatment; they are lambed 
in the open, receiving as food a few 
turnips and plenty of hay, and only 
have a rude shelter in rough, wet 
weather. It has been found that if the 
ewes are sheltered too much or too long 


in sheds or yards they are much more likely to take cold when 
they are afterwards turned out on to roots. 


mothers, and scarcely under any circumstances will forsake their 
lambs. They have been known to wander for miles in search 


of a dead or missing lamb; and on one 
of the farms adjacent to Milton Abbey 
a flock-ewner had a lamb bitten bya 
fox, and inthe morning found the ewe 
covered with the blood she had lost in 
trying to defend her offspring. The 
second point is that the wool of the 
Dorset Horn is a very valuable asset. 
At last year’s Royal Show the first and 
second prizes were taken by sheep of 
this flock, as the best short-woolled 
sheep. The Dorset Horn is also an 
animal prized much by the butcher; so 
that, altogether, it makes. as good live- 
stock as a farmercan possess. It has 
the further advantage of being much in 
demand abroad. Large quantities are 
being continually sent to America, 
Australia and Canada. One reason 
why it is so much prized in Australia 
is the smallness of its head. Where 
the flocks are of immense size, it 
is not possible to give the sheep 
individual attention, even at the most 
critical point in their lives; and there 
is no need to enlarge on the fact that.a 
sheep with a small head is less subject 
to mishaps in lambing than those which 
have large licads. A typical example 


They make the best of 
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THROUGH THE 


formed by crossing, 
crossing were made early in the last century, Devonshire Knots 


of the Dorset Horn is the ram Dalcombe XXIV. It was first 
alike at the Royal, the Bath and West and Royal Counties 


shows this summer, and if it 
had gained no honour what- 
ever, one had but to look at the 
fine back and shoulders, the 
beautifully moulded head and 
general contour to recognise 
that the sheep is _ perfect 
after its kind. While we are 
touching upon shows, it may 
be interesting to note that Mr. 
Hambro has been successful 
in taking prizes at all the great 
exhibitions, particularly at those 
of the Royal. How the Dorset 
Horn originated is one of those 
questions which are more in- 
teresting to the antiquarian 
than to the practical breeder. 
It differs from other Down 
sheep in so far that it has not 
the brown face and legs charac- 
teristic of them. It is white- 
faced, horned and short- 
woolled, and probably was 
referred to by the early 
writers as the breed at one 
time prevailing in Dorset, 
Somerset and Devon. It has 
not been, like so many ot the 
popular breeds of the day, 
but by careful selection, Attempts at 
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and Leicesters being 
tried, but the results 
were not by any means 
encouraging, and so 
the breeders deter- 
mined to stick to the 
systen’ of selection. 
In this way the type 
has been thoroughly 
fixed, and a very dis- 
tinctive breed formed. 
It was first given a 
class to itself in shows 
at Battersea in 1862, 
and since that time it 
has been consistently 
shown from the neigh- 
bourhood where it is 
kept, that is to say, 
on the southern and 
western parts of Dor- 
setshire. Dorchester 
itself forms the central 
point, but there are 
many good flocks kept 
on the Isle of Wight. 
It has been said with truth that each locality tends to develop 
the livestock most cuitable to it, and the chalk hills of Dorset- 
shire are propably responsible for its evolution. There, at any 
rate, it has long flourished, and we hope will continue to da so; 
because undoubtedly success in sheep-breeding is to be achieved, 
with the greatest certainty, by sticking to the breed that is 
most suitable to the land on which it has to be reared and fed. 
It is true that enthusiasts, from time to time, are able to take a 
breed out of its native surroundings and do well with it, but 
they are no more than the exceptions which prove the rule. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Z e 
BAT-FOWLING. 
[To THE Eprior oF ‘*Country LIFR.”’] 
S1k,—Can the law step in to prevent the wholesale destruction of wild birds 
during the winter season? In Warwickshire (and it may be the practice in 
other counties) the boys and men go round and beat the hedges for all kinds 
of birds, which are eaten. This amusement is called bat-fowling, and is 
supposed to rid the farmer of sparrows from his corn-ricks ; but itis iniquitous 
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that the hedges should be 
ransacked for birds which 
do not touch the farmers’ 
corn, Boys and men go 
along one side of the hedge, 
while others hold a net for 
the poor birds to fly into. 
Let the farmers do as 
they like with the sparrows 
on their premises, but no 
one ought to be allowed 
to destroy in winter what 
was preserved by law in 
the nesting season. The 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
is a farce, and unless 
there is some better means 
of protecting the birds in 
the country than we now 
have they will soon be 
extinct. — EMILY WHIT- 
FIELD, Stratf rd-on-Avon. 
THE PEREGRINE. 
{To THE EpIrTor. | 
Sik,—Permit me to make 
a few comments on some 
of Mr. Seton Gordon’s 
remarks anent the peregrine which appeared in your issue of November 30th. 
In the first place, broadly speaking, I can assure Mr. Gordon that there is 
no foundation whatever for ‘‘ fearing that the noble peregrine is decreasing 
fast throughout the country,” nor for his assertion, later on, that it (the 
peregrine) is ‘* now fast decreasing all over our i-lands, and must in time 
share the fate of the osprey.” On the contrary, I am familiar with several 
districts where the peregrine is actually increasing; 
where it continues to hold its own, even despite incessant and needless 
persecution. And, in short, there is no county and few big islands (I have 
seen eyries on mere stack rocks far out at sea) with littoral cliffs of rooft. 
and upwards which cannot tell of eyries annually, As a rule, two or 
three miles separates the eyries, but I do know several ranges of cliff 
where two tenanted eyries may be found within under haif a mile of one 
another. I have seen close on forty eyries in the last four years. It 
would be foolish in these days of rabid egg-collectors to specify them, but 
I believe that I culd astonish even an expert like Mr. Gordon and 
many other ornitholog sts were I to mention localities which the peregrine still 
haunts, often unmolested, possibly because the average person would never 
dream of looking for the species there. Mr, Gordon says that there are very 
few peiegrines’ eyries in Aberdeenshire. The same remark couid be made in 
regard 1o a great many inland districts in Scotland, Ireland and Wales, because, 
in the first place, the peregrine is even more a sea-cliff-loving species; and, in 
the second, because inland rocks frequented by this bird are very generally 





I know many places 
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contiguous 10 grouse moors, Where, with some show of reason, the bird is heartily 
loathed, whereas, when on sea precipices, the falcons enjoy comparative 
immunity from danger, at the hands of the gamekeeper at any rate. 
No! only so, but in many likely mountainous spots in Wales and 


Jrelanc, the peregrine is a rare breeder by reason of a lack of suitable 
food. Otherwise, how are we to account for its complete absence in 
the spring and summer from very many suitable inland cliffs in the Princi- 
pality and in the green isle 2? One eyrie I know of in Brecknock has doubtless 
been chosen from the fact that the ‘*‘cwm ” in which it is situated lies in the 
direct: line of the carrer pigeons which wing their way between a station in 
Glamorganshire and distant parts. The peregrine, with Satanic cunning, 





must have real sed its advantages, and piospers accordingly. Yet, for miles 
and miles round, despite the presence of many suitable ‘‘ graigs,” there is 
never a sign o! another falcon’s eyrie. In another portion of his article 
Mr. Gor on remarks: ‘* Instead of the four eggs lying together.” I should 
be vastly intere-:ed if by “‘lying together” he means that they were actually 
contiguous. Because, of the numerous eyries which I have ‘‘roped’”’ or 
climbed to, in one orly (and then it was accidental, and only applied to 
two eggs of the ciutch) have I seen the eggs touching in the eyrie. 
From the number of eyries which I have examined this fact cannot be chance; 
nor, in the majority of cases, can it be attributed to any unevenness of the 
**scrape ” which is fashioned in the soil or friable chalk of a ledge or big 
hole in the cliff for the reception of the eggs (the peregrine never makes a 


nest and never deposits its eggs on very hard rock, though sometimes it lays 
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in the old home of a raven or buzzird). 


I have placed the «ges all 
touching in the eyrie, but later in the day all have been just as 
surely separated by the peregrine 


This separating of the eggs probably 
owes its origin to the formation of the peregrine’s under parts, Lastly, Mr. 
Gordon adds, **It was remarked that, notwithstanding the pres nce of the 


eregrines, there was a large number of grouse within a short distance of the 
peregrine’s eyrie.” May I say that it is a well-recognised fact that the near 
presence of game—and, inceed, of other birds—to nests and eyries of 
different species of hawks is quite usual, I have found it so in numerous 
instances. lhe reason of it is that birds of prey seldom interfere 
with other weaker birds which, almost it would seem by instinct, frequent in 
nesting-time the near vicinity of their—at other seasons—arch-enemies. I could 
qu. te numerous personal experiences of this fact, but space prevents me from 
saying more than that I have noticed it as being peculiarly marked in the 
case of the kite, merlin, sparrow-hawk and especially in that of the peregrine 
falcon.—JOHN WALPOLE-BOND 


A COVERT PROBLEM. 

[To tuk Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFe”) 
Sirk,—The problem set by ‘*L. P. S.” in your issue of November 23rd 
is probibly one of the most 
difficult of all the many 
cases of covert organisation, 
“LL. PP. S.” wishes to drive the 
birds towards the coverts on the 
south side of the valley. He 
will, therefore, have the = dis- 
advantage of driving them against 
the prevailing wind, if his 
property is in the West of & - 
England. How this would affect ‘A 
him in the East of England I am 
not prepared to say. In any case, 
he will have to put up with a 
certain number of birds curling 
back into covert, whatever uy 
arrangements are made, and iia uk 
his guns will have to be placed 
accordingly. A great deal 
depends on what use is made 
If these coverts are 
stocked and are not too far off, there will probably be some intcrehange 
of birds between the two sides ot the valley, especially if the covcrts 


of the coverts on the south side of the vallev. 


on the south side are well fed. Under such circumstances the birds from 
the north side will at least’ know their way across the vailey. 
“L. P. S.” is apparently prepared to take the whole width of the 
covert, of an average width of 300yds., in one beat. So much the 
better. It seems to be almost hopeless to attempt to divide up the covert 
into separate beats, for the resuit will probai.ly be that the birds will not face 
the open and fly across the valley, but will curl back into the other portions 
of their own covert in spite of stops. Those few that face the music and try to 
get across the valley will probably come too low over the guns, The best scheme 
would appear to be to develop a thick clump at each end of the covert. This 
could te done by utilising about two acres or less at the north-west corner, 
and also, if possible, the same amount at the north-east corner; but this end 
of the covert seems to require, acecrding to its shape, a separate clump of, 
say, gorse to be grown outside the covert. The remainder of the covert 
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should be kept more or less clear of undergrowth, so as to allow the timber 
to develop. The procecure would then be to drive the whole covert down 
wind towards the clump at the leeward end. The guns should walk in line 
behind the beaters, taking birds breaking back. There should be two, or 
perhaps three, guns outside the covert on the south sid2, prolonging the line 
of guns. The latter would take birds swinging back outsi’e the covert, 
The north side and the end should be stopped. When the birds have been 
**corralled ” in the clump it should be netted and driven from vorth-east 
to south-west, or from north-west to south-east, as the case may be. The 
guns and stops should be placed in the most convenient manner round the 
clump, the side next to the covert not being neglected. In the case of the 
west end it might be ccnvenient to cut a ride to the south and east of the 
clump for the convenience of guns. If it is objected that the covert is too 
long for one beat as described, it should be beaten from the centre outwards, 
half being driven to leeward and half to windward ; but, of course, the former 


beat will in this case be the superior, other things being equal. —R. H. 


{fo THE Epiror oF ‘** Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I send a few suggesiions which, on the first glance, strike me as 
possible for beating the covert in question. As, however, I do not know the 
locality—if there are any particular features to take advantage of, what sort 
of cover there is under the high trees, or whether the covert on the opposite 
side of tbe valley ex'ends for the same length as this one, or even the width 
of the valley—I can only take a 
shot in the dark. I take it that 
the pheasants as at present driven 
prefer to keep to their own side of 
the valley. I think I should begin by 
cutting three broad rides, say, 3oft. 
or 40[t. wide, where I have marked 
the red lines This gives, appa- 
rently, a projecting corner in beat 
D, marked with a black cross, to 
start the pheasants over the valley, 
or if the wind lay between north-west 
and east the birds might be driven 
out of the other corner, with a red 
cross, and should cross the valley. The 
rides on each side of C Leat somewhat concentrate the birds to be Criven out 
there The wood is such a big lump to deal with, it might be a good plan 
to take the trees down altogether at end of A and B beats for about 6oyds. 
or 8oyds., where marked with red lines, and break it up, and sow it with brank, 
mustard, lupines, etc., as a playground for the pheasants, and the bir.!s from 
A beat might then be driven over this open space, giving them plenty of room 
to rise, and would make a variety in the beats, driving it, | mean, from west to 
east; or here again, with a wind from north-east to north-west, or even 
without it, birds might be driven out across the valley at O or from corner 
marked X with north or west wind. I should thin out the young trees here 
pretty freely, so that birds have room to rise for 20vds. or so from outside, 
leaving the tops on ground to break a rush, but not nearer the outside fence 
than Ioyds. The same with the east front of the beat. But, as I said, not 
knowing the ground these suggestions may be absolutely wrong. Block B 
might be driven out at point Z, or to the east, and then birds flushed again 
over the valley from beat D.—H. M. Urcuer. 


[To tue Epiror or ‘f Counrry LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—Your plan of a wood in Counrry LIFE has interested me_ very 
much, as I have tried, with great success, an almost similar piece of covert 





here. Cut your wood as IT have shown in the erclosed sketch ; always drive 


, 


against the wind. Commence at A, and place your guns as shown by figures 
111. This drive will be but a poor one. Let your beaters work in a_half- 
moon shape towards the narrow neck B. If the driving is carefully done, most 
of the birds will run through this neck. Now move your guns quickly and 
quietly to 2 2 2, etc., and commence driving No, 2 in the same direction 
and manner, The birds will begin to rise and fly home to No, 1—over the 
beaters’ heads—and not seeing the guns they will fly straight over them, Then 
move on to 3:3 3. Whether you drive No.4 in the same direction or back 
towards No, 3 must depend upon whether you have oth: r woods to the west 
into which the birds can fly. By this plan most of the birds which come over 
the guns wiil be flying home; and in my opinion a pheasant killed on its 
homeward flight is worth half-a-dozen flying in the opposite direction. It 
may be necessary to put guns at 1a, 2a and 3a, but I think not. The necks 
B, Cand D need not be more than 15yds. or 20yds, wide, and they should be 
planted with small timber and evergreens, so that the birds can run through 
them without being seen. —T. A. WyNNr-Epwarpbs, Denbigh. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































